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A NEW YEAR. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Why do we greet thee, O blithe New Year ? 
What are thy pledges of mirth and cheer ? 
Comest, knight errant, the wrong to right, 
Comest to scatter our gloom with light ? 
Wherefore the thrill, the sparkle and shine, 
In heart and eyes at a word of thine ? 


The old was buoyant, the old was true, 

The old was brave when the old was new. 

He crowned us often with grace and gift; 

His sternest skies had a deep blue rift. 
Straight and swift, when his hand unclasped, 
With welcome and joyance thine we grasped. 
O tell us, Year,—we are fain to know,— 
What is thy charm that we hail thee so? 


Dost promise much that is fair and sweet,— 
The wind's low stir in the rippling wheat, 
The wave’s soft plash on the sandy floor, 

The bloom of roses from shore to shore, 
Glance of wings from the bowery nest, 

Music and perfume from east to west, 

Frosts to glitter in jeweled rime, 

Blush of sunrise at morning’s prime, 

Stars above us they watch to keep, 

And rain and dew, though we wake or sleep ? 


These. O Year, we shall have from thee, 
For the thing that hath been aye shall be, 
Sowing and reaping, from seed to sheaf, 
The waiting long, and the fruitage brief. 
What beyond is thy guerdon bright 

To us who stand in thy dawning light ? 


Once more a voice, and I hear it call 

Like a bugle-note from a mountain wall; 

The Ene uplift it with mighty sound, 

The billows bear it the green earth round; 

A voice that rolls in a jubilant song, 

A conqueror’s ring in ite echo strong; 
Phrough the ether clear, from the solemn sky 
The New Year beckons, and makes reply: 


“T bring you, friends, what the years have brought 
Since ever men tciled, aspired, or thought,— 
Days for labor, and nights for rest; 

And I bring you love, a heaven-born guest; 
Space to work in and work to do, 

And faith In that which is pure and true. 
Hold me in honor and greet me dear, 

And sooth you’ll find me a happy Year.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


= Character in pupils should be our first and prom- 
inent aim. If we fail here, we most disastrously fail. 
—Supt. Edward Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 


a Education has nothing to do with politics, but 
everything to do with that intelligence and true worthi- 
hess which are the true basis of all politics. —H. Mann. 


= Although he may meet with discouragement and 
tasatisfaction, yet it is true that a good teacher cannot 
to ®4 poor school. “As the teacher is, so is the school,” 
lag long been acknowledged.—C. F. Spicer, in Our 
County and Village Schools. 


— We heartily commend the course taken by the 
tment in giving out for publication the pro- 
jected treaties with Nicaragua and San Domingo. The 
stave questions involved in these treaties are for the 


State Depar 


~ | ing-matter. 


people of the United States, not for the State Depart- 
ment, or even for the Senate, to decide.—J. Y. Times. 


— lfa stranger were to look through the librarian’s 
books and examine the lists under each member’s name, 
he would doubtless be shocked to find about two-thirds 
of the whole number to be novels and other light read- 
The books on scientific subjects, and other 
works of solid reading, are scarcely ever taken from the 
shelves, except by a few.— University Magazine. 


IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE.—The question of the more 
regular attendance of pupils at school is rapidly becoming 
the most important of educational topics. and must 
speedily engage the serious attention of school boards, 
of the general public, and of the Education Department. 
It is to be feared that the evil is slowly increasing in- 
stead of decreasing; and it requires immediate atten- 
tion.— The Educational News, Kdinburgh. 


— Believe me, the thoughts and fancies of leisure 
hours also need directing and guarding. A boy will 
never make a less successful business man, if, when busi- 
ness hours are over, he can turn with zest to a wisely 
written book and follow the author into the wide realm 
of facts and fancies, lights and shadows, that rise and 
fall over all the strange problems of human existence.— 
Miss Alice Freeman, in Canada Educational Monthly. 


SHOULD WE KEEP ScHOOL DURING Recess ?—Yes. 
I say, yes. Oh, of course! I know all about the poor 
little children being kept in a close school-room for six 
hours, and compelled to study without intermission. 
My views are “ inhuman,” “ impracticable,” etc., and I 
deserve to be expelled from the ranks of teachers for 
them. Despite this, however, I insist that to abolish 
the recess would be beneficial.—F. &., in California 
Teacher. 


— The terms industrial education and intellectual 
education are used by many persons as if they were an- 
tithetical. A greater error than is involved in this use 
can hardly be imagined. The industrial is but an ear. 
lier stage, a lower plane, of the intellectual education. 
The way to the latter may lie, in many instances does 
lie, directly through the former. The work of the shop is 
higher than that of the farm, [sic ?] and calls into action 
correspondingly higher powers. Here the faculties of 
comparison, of measurement, of adaptation of parts, 
come into play. The matching of colors is a higher 
function than turning the sod with a spade. There is 
an intellectual triumph in the successful blending of 
shades and uniformity of texture of a braided rug. To 
make a good broom involves the intellectual processes 
of selection and arrangement, as well as the physical 
ones of winding and binding.—Report of Trustees of 
Mass. School for the Feeble-minded, at South Boston. 


ImprovED must improve their 
methods of teaching. The people are demanding better 
results. They are beginning to look with more favor 
upon “new-fangled ways.” The progressive t:achers 
are securing the best positions. Old fogies may op- 
pose the new education, and try to make teachers slide 
along in the old ruts, but their power is waning. The 
teacher who is content to keep pupils quiet and ask 
questions from the text-book, must wake up or leave 
the profession. The teacher should be the living soul 
of the school, to understand the needs of the child 
mind, to stimulate and direct the energies of the child, 
and to draw out its faculties in such a manner that it 
may be educated, developed, in accordance with nature’s 
plans. Is the child strengthened by to-day’s lesson ? 
Have I followed educational principles? Am I sup- 
plying the child’s needs? These questions should 


ever be in the teacher’s mind. If these questions can 
be intelligently answered in the affirmative, the teacher 
is a success; if not, he needs to continue the study of 
education.—Jowa Teacher, 


PRESENT RELATIONS OF MASS. HIGH 
SCHOOLS TO MASS. COLLEGES. 


BY PREST. C, W. ELIOT, HARVARD COLLEGE, 


The number of high schools in the Commonwealth is 
now (1884) 228, and in these schools there are 634 
teachers and 20,012 pupils. There are in the Common- 
wealth nine colleges which require of the candidates 
some knowledge of Latin and Greek; namely, six for 
young men, two for young women, and one for both men 
and women. The Massachusetts high schools send some 
pupils to colleges out of the Commonwealth; but the 
number of such pupils is too inconsiderable to affect 
sensibly the aims and methods of the schools as a whole. 
The number of high school pupils who entered the nine 
Massachusetts colleges in 1884,—as I learn from reports 
kindly sent to me by the college authorities,—was 199, 
of which total one-third were young women. The func- 
tion of preparing girls for college is a new one for Mas- 
sachusetts high schools,—perfectly legitimate, but new 
within 15 years. If, therefore, I wished to confine my- 
self to the original function of the high schools in rela- 
tion to colleges, I should say that in 1884 not more than 
133 pupils went from Massachusetts high schools to the 
seven Massachusetts colleges which receive young men. 
Counting both boys and girls, the high schools did not, 
on the average, send one pupil apiece to college in 1884, 
and just about one in a hundred of all the pupils in all 
the schools got to college in that year. Since the high 
school supplies the only means by which parents who 
cannot meet the charges of private schools or academies 
can get their children prepared for college, it is much 
to be regretted that the number of students who make 
their way to college from high schools is so small abso- 
lutely, and so small relatively to the number of pupiis 
in these schools, and of students in these colleges. 
Broken or obstructed connection between the public 
secondary schools and the colleges is an evil which every 
friend of education must wish tocure. A study of some 
of the causes of the present state of things will best 
suggest the remedies. 

The most obvious cause is the low grade of the great 
majority of the high schools, for it results from this low 
condition that a large part of the population is not 
within reach of a high school capable of fitting its pupils 
for college. Nearly half of the schools (106) have fewer 
than 60 pupils, and more than two-thirds of them (156) 
have fewer than three teachers. It is impossible for 
such feeble schools to maintain a course of study which 
will regularly prepare pupils for college. The zeal and 
self-sacrifice of a teacher may now and then prepare an 
exceptional scholar, but such schools cannot systemat- 
ically graduate candidates for colleges. There are only 
72 high schools in the Commonwealth which have three 
or more teachers, and these are really the only schools 
which can be expected to maintain a regular four years’ 
course such as candidates for colleges need. If we at- 
tribute to these 72 schools all the 199 pupils who went 
to college in 1884, they did not send three pupils apiece 
to college. It has been the policy of the Board of Ed- 
ucation to encourage small towns to establish high 
schools, in order that as large a percentage of the pop- 
ulation as possible may have a school higher than the 
grammar school within easy reach. At present over 90 
per cent, of the population are said to be within reach 
of a high school ; and 75 towns, of fewer than 5()0 fam- 
ilies, are maintaining high schools when the law does 
not require it of them. Without meaning to question 
the wisdom of this policy, I wish to point out that it 
tends to create a large number of feeb!e schools, from 
which a course in preparation for college cannot be ex- 
pected. Such schools do good service each in its own 
village, but they lower the average quality of Massachu- 
setts high schools, and expend upon a low grade of in- 
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struction resources which, if more concentrated, would 
be spent in part upon higher grades. 

A second cause of the enfeebled connection between 
Massachusetts high schools and colleges is to be found | 


in the new [since 1865] tendency of high school grad- 
uates to go to technical and industrial schools, such as 
the Worcester Free Institute, the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and the Massachusetts Agricultural College. This 
tendency is thoroughly wholesome, and the high schools 
serve an excellent public purpose in feeding this new 
class of superior schools; but the requirements for ad- 
mission to these schools being much lower than the re- 
quirements for admission to any Massachusetts college, 
the upper part of the present average high school courée 
is not so important to pupils who mean to enter these 


new institutions as it is to those who mean to enter 


colleges. ‘The new outlet makes it harder for the school |quirements for admission, Latin, and the elements of 
to deliver an effective stream at the old outlet beyond.|chemistry, physics, botany, and zodlogy, they would 
strengthen the high schools, secure to all their regular 


Another cause of the increasing difficulty, which even 
the best high schools find in preparing candidates for the 
colleges, is the improved condition of the colleges them- 
selves, The requirements for admission to the Massachu- 
setts colleges are more comprehensive than they used to 
be, and the admission examinations are better conducted. 
Hence larger attainments and a better command of 
their acquisitions are needed by candidates for admis- 
sion. It is only a very small proportion of the high 
schools which have been enabled to meet handsomely 
the rising demands of the colleges. The high school 
is obliged to provide, as well as possible, for that 
great and increasing majority of its pupils whose ed- 
ucation is not to be prolonged beyond the school, 
and can have, as a rule, but very limited resources to 
be used for the exclusive benefit of the small minority 
who hope to go to college, It has to swim against the 
stream of popular opinion in maintaining thorough in- 
struction in the ancient languages, but finds the col- 
leges thus far unwilling to make allowance for that ad- 
verse current. The rigidity of the college requirements 
for admission, and the ambition of the colleges to ad- 


vance their standards on the one hand, and on the other/to join in maintaining a poor school. That two or three 


the legitimate demands of that great part of its pupils 
who have no use for Latin and Greek, make the 


position of the high school more and more precarious, |still. Three or four compact towns through which a 


and its work of preparation for college less and less ad- 


equate, and therefore make it harder and harder for/a union school than two contiguous but sparsely settled 
g J 


Massachusetts farmers, mechanics, operatives, clerks, 
tradesmen, and professional men of small income, to 
send children to college. Contrary to the interests of 
the Commonwealth, and of society at large, these | 


classes are being measurably cut off from the colleges; 
or, in other words, for lack of adequate connection be- | 
tween the high schools and the colleges, the way to the 
learned professions and the best posts in all the highly 
organized industries is being obstructed for large num- 
bers of promising young men. 

The remedy for the serious evil which thus results 
from the diverging aims of the high school and the col- 
lege is to be found, I believe, in the introduction into 
college requirements for admission of reasonably wide 
options, so that some course or courses of study which 
will admit to colleges may be brought almost to coincide 
with a substantial high-school course of study, laid out 
primarily for youth who are not going to college. A 
large portion of the studies which should go to make up 
an ideal high school course would be just as useful,—how- 
ever utility be defined,—to the future candidates for 
college as to the mass of the pupils. Such studies are 
the English language and literature, mathematics 
through trigonometry, drawing, the history of England 
and the United States, physics, chemistry, botany, and 
zoology taught with instruments and objects in hand. 
On the other hand, to learn to read easy Latin prose 
and ordinary French prose at sight is as good training 
for pupils who are not going to college as it is for those 
who are. The best technical and professional schools 
now have an admission requirement in Latin or in 
French ; and if both these subjects are included in a 
four-years’ high-school course, the linguistic side of the 
program will not be overloaded. By adding to the 
studies already mentioned an advanced course of Latin 
or French of four hours a week, in the highest class, a 
high school could offer its graduates to the colleges 
with an ampler and better-proportioned preparation 


and raise the general level of their own courses. As 
the Sheffield Scientific School already requires Latin, 
and the Columbia School of Mines physics, physical 


different towns to unite in maintaining a high school, 
except in the single case of two adjacent towns, having 
each less than five hundred families or householders; 
and not one such union school exists in Massachusetts. 


inferred with certainty that the establishment of strong 


than they now bring, — though lacking the Greek,— 
and yet the,school would not have been compelled to 
provide anything for college candidates which is not 
eminently desirable for other pupils; unless, indeed, 
the advanced course in Latin or French be held to be 
superfluous for the mass of the pupils, in which case 
an option for that single course could easily be pro- 
vided. 

The course sketched is entirely practicable in a high 
school which has not fewer than one hundred pupils and 
a teacher for every thirty or forty pupils. With such 
a program of study a larger proportion of pupils would 
complete the school course than now completes it, for 
the whole course would be well adapted to the needs of 
all the pupils, whatever their next destination. 

If the technical schools should add to their usual re- 


pupils a broad and firm foundation for special studies, 


geography, and the elements of both French and Ger- 
man, besides the usual requirements in history, English, 
and mathematics, it may be hoped that the schools of 
industrial science, as a class, will not long postpone ef- 
fective improvements in their present requirements for 
admission. Thus would disappear the second cause of 
the low estate of high schools. 

Finally, it remains to make some suggestions for meet 
ing the difficulty which is caused by the multiplicity of 
weak high schools. Existing legislation does not permit 


[It seems more probable that three or four vigorous 
towns should wish to unite in the support of a really 
good high school, than that two weak towns should wish 


weak towns should like to join a strong town in sup- 
porting a competent high school, seems more probable 


railway passed might be better situated for maintaining 


towns which had no connecting railway. At any rate 
it would do no harm to prepare the way for careful 
experiments in this direction by giving statutory author- 
ization for any such combinations. It is not to be 


union schools, situated at convenient centers, and each 
supported by an adequate population, would tend to 
diminish the present number of local, short-course 
schools just above the grade of the grammar school. 
There might still be a demand for such schools. Be 
this as it may, it seems certain that under existing 
legislation there cannot be created an adequate number 
of convenient high schools with courses of at least four 
years, competent teachers, and adequate apparatus. To 
accomplish this important object, concentration of re- 


sources from districts much larger than single towns is! 
necessary in many parts of the commonwealth, and this 
concentration the statutes do not permit. An irregular! 
practice has grown up of paying out of a town treasury 
the tuition fees and transportation expenses of pupils | 
who belong in that town, but attend the high school of | 
another town; but I am assured on good authority that 
this practice is of doubtful legality. 

Within fifteen years the colleges of the commonwealth 
have undergone great changes for the better; the tech- 
nical schools have made an important place for them- 
selves, and primary education has been vastly improved. 
It is time that the public secondary schools were put 
upon @ better footing. How to procure for them larger 


resources, better programs, more definite aims, ampler 
teaching, and a wider and surer usefulness, is a problem | 
which calls for the serious consideration of the Legis- 
lature, the Board of Education, and the authorities of 
high schools, and for the cordial interest and co-opera- 
tion of the technical schools, the colleges, and the edu- 
cated public. 


| 


— The reflective man is immeasurably superior to 


the perceptive one.—Horace Mann. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC ERRORS OF THE 
DEAF. 


BY G. 0, FAY, PH.D., HARTFORD. 


The acquisition of correct language in childhood does 
not insure its permanence if deafness intervenes. The 
power of speech, eo universal, is by no means inal- 
ienable. Neglected loss of hearing entails the speedy 
disappearance of speech. To the congenitally deaf it is, 
indeed, unnatural. In their case the eye and hand vol- 
unteer to construct and will employ, if permitted, a lan- 
guage of imitative outlining. Their articulation will 
be subsequent and always artificial, Their favorite lan- 
guage with each other and with all men will always be 
that which a living eye has recognized as most fully ex- 
pressive of life’s daily widening experience. Those 
who, having once heard, no longer understand ordinary 
speech, and who depend for information upon current 
literature mainly, are likely, as the years pass, to add 
to the accuracy of books a certain stiffness and labored 
precision, ill-adapted to conversational grace. Incorrect 
syllabication and mistaken quantity, hindrances to suc- 
cessful poetical composition and flowing rhythm, are 
likely to follow. Words, heard mentally as monosyl- 
lables or in syllabic connection, are liable and likely to 
be exchanged more and more for the unsyllabified blocks 
of letters making up written or printed words. Mental 
pronunciation may even die out, and word-pictures alone 
remain as instruments of thought. This modification 
of mental process tends to conformity with the mental 
processes of deaf mutes, so called, although in amount 
of knowledge and literary ability the two classes differ 
most widely. 

The orthographic errors of the hearing spring from 
misleading pronunciation far more than from faulty 
models or defective memory. ‘Those of the mute spring 
wholly from the latter. Hearing pupils (I quote from 
one of George A. Walton’s Reports) will write “carage” 
for carriage, “slay” for sleigh, ‘‘skollar” for scholar, 
“enny” for any, “dorter” for daughter, “ puy” for pie, 
“sity” for city, “smawl” for small, etc. Mute pupils 
(I quote from lesson-papers of my own class) will write 
“captial” for capital, “ floric ” for frolic, “solider” for 
soldier, “untied” for united, “ Arozes” for Azores, 
“ presdient” for president, etc. A hearing pupil,whatever 
other errors he might commit, and they would be numer- 
ous enough, would be protected from many of the errors 
of the mute by his own pronouncing sense. And yet, 
inasmuch as the mute gets his words entirely or mainly 
from book and school models, while the hearing pupil 
gets his mainly from the oral communication of the 
street and the home, with little or no reference to their 
spelled form, the mute, as far as his knowledge of words 
extends, will decidedly excel his hearing brother in aver- 
age spelling correctness. If literary standing depended 
solely upon orthography, our institutions for deaf mutes 
would outrank all others. 

The errors of deaf mutes, and these errors are legion, 
are mainly those of word-order or syntax, attended by 
the faulty interchange of parts of speech of the same 
derivation, with an apparent though unreal defect in 
spelling itself. Schools for the deaf have no difticulty 
in making good spellers, penmen, and cypherers. But 
no school as yet has succeeded in producing graduates, 
congenitally deaf, who are really able able to write the 
English language with syntactical accuracy. Every 
teacher of the deaf is daily revising compositions, cor- 
rect perhaps in spelling, but sure to contain many errors 
in order and word-form when the attempt is made by 
the pupil to go beyond the simpler forms of sentence- 
building. These errors may be, often are, such as hear- 
ing-children outgrow before they enter the public schools 
and before they have the ability to write out a single 
sentence of the many which they utter so glibly. And 
yet the same mute pupils, composing so lamely, may, 
often do, possess a range of knowledge and a mental 


power decidedly manly. 


Why cannot mutes, by memorizing syntax as they 
do orthography, equally excell? This, combined with a 
degree of analysis, is persistently done as a school drill, 
especially in their earlier education, and is illustrated 
by the many Specimens of Composition published from 
year to year. Neither this method nor any other, any- 
where pursued, has succeeded yet, however, in beguiling 
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mutes into the unceasing flow of intelligibly ordered 
words characteristic of the hearing child and more copi- 
ous out of, than during school hours, Talk they can- 
not, nor read the lips among busy men, whatever hope- 
ful teachers may claim. Few persons will halt to 
exchange written words upon their tablets. Still fewer 
can use their finger-alphabet. All mutes, or the deaf, 
as they are oftener now called, everywhere, the unedu- 
cated ‘and the educated, those trained in writing only 
and those trained in oral speech; all mutes, before enter- 
ing school, while in attendance, and after graduation, 
use mainly in the spontaneous and genuine intercourse 
of life a language of imitative outlines. Written com- 
munication is to them a forced alternative, reluctantly 
undertaken, however well by education and reading they 
may have acquired the possible and priceless power of 
thinking in written or printed symbols. 

The errors in syntax of deaf mutes, wherever and how- 
ever educated, are simply those of persons attempting 
to write in a foreign language, imperfectly acquired, and 
they find abundant analogy in the specimen compo- 
sitions of our Indian training schools, of Chinese and 
Hindoo mission schools, or even in the “Balbus” or 
“ modern language” renderings of our academies and 
colleges. The English language, vernacular to hearing 
persons, is not likely to become so to any deaf child, 
educated however thoroughly, 


MY CLOCK. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


My clock is warranted to run eight days. As a 
matter-of-fact it generally pulls up a little short of the 
advertised time; but then, what machine does not? 
Even man, who is good for three-score years and ten, 
unless especially well lubricated, runs down before sixty. 
It is wonderful, when one thinks of it, that a clock 
should run so long, All we have to do, once a week, is 
to convert a certain amount of muscle into mechanical 
force, and the clock takes a new lease of life. One can- 
not forbear envying it the simple existence that it leads, 
without pains, aches, or troubles of its own or of its 
friends, to worry it. Withal its life is not one of indo- 
lence, and is monotonous to a degree, or perhaps we 
should say, to a minute. Uncomplainingly it repeats 
its “ tick-tock” day in and day out. 

What did people do in the days preceding clocks ? 
A clepsydra never could have supplied its place. It is 
a companion and a friend, It almost smiles at one as 
he looks up from his work, and yet it is a merciless 
destroyer of time. We have sometimes tried to catch 
our “eight-day” napping. In the middle of the night 
we have sat up in bed, and, as it were, felt its pulse. 
The beat was as regular and made as “ healthful music ” 
as in theday. Then we think of poor Paul Dombey 
and the great clock in the Blimber’s hall. Every clock 
appears to be repeating some tale or other. In these 
times, when stories are so much in demand, we wish we 
could interpret the legend. So far we have not caught 
the clue. 

We love to sit this way in the night time, when the 
majority of our fellow-citizens are asleep, our only com- 
rade this time-eating fellow. As the hands count off 
the advancing hours, our mind goes back to antecedent 
friends, when the clock was not. How far away childhood 
seems, how mystical and dreamy the people and the deeds 
of that day! Who is there who would not, if he could, 
turn back the hands upon the dial plate, and begin his 
Score anew? Yet it may be doubted if any of us, did 
we ever possess the chance, would improve upon the 
record we have made. It is better to forget the past, 
or to remember it only so far as to make the future 
nobler. Then when the pendulum ceases to vibrate, 
and the heart beats its last, we can say, “It is well ; 
we have done our best.” 


— All books are divisible into two classes, the books 
of the hour and the books of all time. There are good 
books for the hour, and good books for all time; bad 
books for the hour, and bad ones for all time. 

_ — Possible things are not always conceivable,—ex- 
'stence without beginning or end; the Infinite, the 
neonditional, the Absolute, Mann. 


Department of Methods, 


POR 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


OBSERVATION LESSONS ON INSECTS. 
BY MISS JENNIE M ARMS, BOSTON. 


First: The work indicated is, essentially, work which has 
already been done by littlechildren. It, therefore, is practical, 
and not theoretical. 

Second ; The grasshopper is chosen for careful study because 
it is a good type, and is a familiar insect. 

Third: Observations are made on the body of the grasshopper 
first, and afterward on the parts fastened to the body. 

Fourth: Familiarity with the most obvious characteristics 
is insisted upon, while less obvious characteristics are left till 
the children enter the higher grades of schools. 

Fifth: Simple drawings and written descriptions are required 
of the upper primary class, thus furnishing a drawing and lan- 
guage lesson. 

Sixth: The dragon fly is observed in the same order as the 
grasshopper, and, when familiar, compared with it. 

S+venth: In this comparison, resemblances are given first; 
afterward, differences. 

Eighth : Wien the comparison is finished, the children draw 
their own simple inferences. 

Ninth: The same systematic observation is pursued with 
each of the remaining types of the different orders; viz., the 
equash-bug, June beetle, house-fly, butterfly, and honey-bee. 

Tenth: The instructive habits and wonderful adaptive power 
of insects are dwelt upon after the study of structure, because 
the children are then prepared to appreciate them. 


The names of the types I have written on the board for the 
benefit of teachers not already familiar with them. I also have 
these types in this box. which I will pass. I do not wish to be 
understood that only these insects can be used. The teacher 
will, of course, use what specimens she has. I sometimes use 
the potato beetle when I have not a sufficient number of June 
beetles, and I often use several different kinds of butterflies. 
But if teachers purchase specimens, it is better to buy these 
typical forms. 

I have also written on the board some of the good reference 
books on insects, like the following: 


‘* Life and Her Children.”’ Buckley. 

‘* Fairyland of Science.’’ Buckley. 

Boys and Girls in Biology.’? Chap. VIII. 
‘* First Book in Zoélogy.’’ Morse. 

Chapters on Treat. 

Ants, Bees, and Wasps.’’ Lubbock. 

Butterflies.” Scudder. 

** Songs of the Grasshoppers,’’ Am. Nat. Vol. 
‘* Guide to the Study of Insects.’”?’ Packard. 
‘* Insects Injurious to Vegetation.”” Harris. 


Two of the objections urged against nature lessons for little 
children are the occasional use of aicoholic specimens, and the 
necessity of providing specimens. 

When I began teaching I questioned the advisability of using 
alcoholic specimens, but I have seen too many good results 
from their use to question it longer. It is, of course, desirable 
to have living specimens whenever they can be used and ob 
tained, but it is impossible for fifty children to observe living 
insects in the school-room. The habit of accurate observation, 
—one of the rarest and most invaluable,—can be acquired by 
the right use of dried and alcoholic specimens, and I do not 
think it can be acquired by children in the school-room by the 
use of single specimens of living animals, or by pictures of 
animals. 

Another good result from the use of alcoholic specimens is 
illustrated by the following incident: I had a little girl in one 
of my classes last year who had a very great dislike for spiders. 
She did not want to look at one, much less touch one. I gave 
a lesson on spiders, using alcoholic specimens pinned to corks. 
At first Marion did not touch the cork; as the lesson went on, 
however, she held the cork in her hand; then she took the pin 
out of the cork and looked at the spider; at last she took hold 
of one of the third pair of legs to see if it was shorter than the 
other legs. I watched her with interest, but said not a 
word, A day or two afterward the children were reading to 
another of their teachers about spiders, and telling what they 
had observed in living spiders. Marion was silent. At last 
the teacher said, ‘‘ Marion, can’t you tell us something about 
living spiders ?’’ ‘* No,” said Marion; I never liked spiders 
till I studied them Tuesday.”’ When the teacher told me this 
I thought that one alcoholic specimen of a spider had done 
more for Marion than all the living spiders she had seen, or al! 
the stories she had read about them, and I do not believe the 
little girl will hereafter thoughtlessly crush a spider under her 
foot. Other instancss might be given proving the good work 
done by alcoholic specimens in the way of overcoming prejudice. 

Bat I am asked, where can specimens be found ? 

First: A teacher can collect fifty grasshoppers with a net in 
a newly-mown field in an afternoon. 

Second: In many of our country towns the boys are forming 
natural history societies, and making collections of birds, in- 
sects, and minerals, These boys, I venture to say, would be 
glad to dispose of their duplicates for a small sum. 

Third: Teachers interested in natural history are constantly 
having specimens given them. 

If I were speaking to grammar, instead of primary school 


Stevenson, 


Scudder. 


teachers, I should add that in some of the schools of Germany, 
Belgium, and Switzerland the children make collections for 
Why should not American grammar-schoo! chil- 
In these ways specimens can be obtained 


school use. 
dren do the same ? 
at trifling cost. 


STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS, 


The following tabular analysis will be of service to those 
teachers who may be called upon to teach physiology with 
special reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics on 
the human system. Itis taken from the advanced sheets of 
an elementary text-book on physiology by Dr. Albert F. Blais- 
dell, entitled Our Bodies and How we Live, published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 


I. Muscles, 

1, Effect of alcohol on the muscles. 

II. Food and Drink. 

1. Artificial Drinks. 

2. Tea, coffee, and cocoa, 

3. Effect of drinking tea and coffee. 

4, Alcohol described. 

5. Principal drinks that contain alcohol. 

6. Alcohol as a food. 

7. Alcohol and work. 
III. Digestion. 

1, Indigestion due to alcohol. 

2. Effect of alcohol on the stomach-digestion. 

3. Effect of alcohol on the liver. 
1V. The Blood and its Circulation. 

1 Effect of alcohol on the circulation. 

2. How alcohol gets into the blood. 

3. Effect of alcohol upon the heart. 
V. Breathing. 

1. Effect of alcobol upon the lungs. 

2. Alcohol and the bodily heat. 
VI. The Nervous System. 

1. General remarks on stimulants and narcotics. 

2. General effect of aledhol on the nervous system. 

3 Alcoholic excess and the nervous system, 

4. Final result of alcoholic excess. 

5. Inherited craving for alcohol. 

6. Tobacco and its moderate use. 

7. Excess{ve use of tobacco. 

8 Effect of tobacco upon young people. 

9. Opium. 

10. Practical points about oplum. 

11. Chloral. 

12. Other narcotics. 


WORDS MISUSED. 


Between for ‘among.’ The word * between”’ is properly 
used only when its object consists of two items, ‘‘ Among” 
should be used if the object includes more than two items, 
‘* Between ’’ is a corruption of * by twain,’”’ or ‘‘ by two.” A 
father divides his property between his two sons. Another 
divides his estate among his five children. 

Constant means occurring all the time, without intermission. 
‘Frequent’? means occurring often. We frequently hear 
‘* constant’? used to denote events which occur often, but at 
considerable intervals of time. 

Custom for ‘habit.’ A person forms a habit. A commu- 
nity or a people have acustom, It is a habit with most persons 
to confound these two words. Indeed this habit has almost 
become the custom in some communities, 

Depot for ‘station.’ The place where the train stops to 
take in passengers is a station, whether there be a building 
there or not. The depot (depository) is a strong building for 
the temporary storage of goods in the care of the railroad 
company for delivery or transportation, It may be at a sta- 
tion, or it may not, 


A GOOD REViEW EXERCISE. 


A great variety of review exercises can be introduced to ad- 
vantage in any geography class, but one of the best of them is 
outlined below, which we take from a late number of Our 
Country and Villaye Schools. It may be varied ad libitum by 
any good teacher who has ingenuity or originality. While one 
pupil describes, let another point out the localities on the wall 
map. 

It is a good plan to write the names of products upon paper; 
then cut these apart in order to distribute them to the class, 
They might appear thus when cut apart: 


SUGAR? 


| 
| COTTON ? 
| 


ALMONDS? 


RICE? 


| 


Distribute to the individuals of the class, and require pupils 
holding a given word to state definitely where grown or found, 
We suggest the following list as suitable for reviews: 

Diamonds, mahogany, ebony, cod- fish, gold, mica (forstoves), 
coal, amber, rice, tobacco, nutmegs, indigo, raisins, cocoa-nuts, 
pineapples, lemons, oranges, nickel, coral, sponge. 

Teacher may add to suit his pleasure. When locality is 
found, it is well to have the class talk of these things; [Jae, 
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manner of growth or harvesting, exporting and importing; 
what waters crossed and where landed; ships laden with cer- 
tain exports go to certain ports; why ? 


PENNSYLVANIA CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSTITUTE WORK—THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


[The following is an extract from a private letter lately re- 
ceived from the Key Stone State, and being the views of an 
intelligent thinker, and a true friend of educational progress, 
we present it to our readers.—Ed. ] 


And now, a word in reply to your inquiry as to how our ed: 
ucations! interests are flourishing. I answer, they were never 
in a more prosperous condition. This fall, and so far into 
December, has been a period of increased activity and enthusi- 
asm in institute work all over the State, that has made a 
deeper impression than ever upon the public mind, and will 
impart new life and energy and effectiveness to common- 
school work. Our accomplished State Superintendent, Dr. 
Higbee, has been constantly “in the saddie”’ all along the 
line, almost ubiquitous in bis attendance upon these annual 
conventions of the educational forces of the State. He is very 
popular with teachers, school directors, and the people, and 
has a hold upon their confidence and esteem that gives him 
double leverage in his efforts to mould and influence public 
sentiment, and help the teacher, through his wealth of schol 
arship, to a higher and bigher professional life, and happy and 
profitable school-days for their pupils. 

The field of labor is lsrge, and the general guidance of the 
public-schoo! sifairs of three millions of people, even when 
so well organized as ours, is an arduous task, and calls for the 
highest professional and executive qualifications, as well as 
thorough sympathy with the progressive tendencies and needs 
of the system, in this still developing stage of its progress. 
Reactionary or repressive influences are greatly to be depre- 
cated, and should not be permitted to get an official foothold. 
Public sevtiment is sensitive in that direction. Dr. Higbee 
has had time during hia firet term to thoroughly grasp the sit- 
uation in al! its bearings, and is, thereby essentially fitted 
for stil! higber ucefulness in the future. 

Aside from energ'zing and inspiring the general operations 
of the system, and keeping them up to the high-water mark of 
educational thought and effort, he has brought back our State 
normal schools to their true fanctions as training schools for 
teachers, and is their intelligent champion as an integral and 
essential part of the common-schoo] system itself, and as such 
to be strengthened ard perfected and sustained; and therein 
his forecast and sagacity and breadth of policy are unques 
tionably ‘ight. The trouble with our normal-school system is 
that it is yet in its transition stage, and until it reaches the 
full development of its colossal proportions, and becomes per- 
manently fixed and settled in its true relation to the common 
schools, it requires a friend in the school department large- 
hearted enough to ‘‘see the end from the beginning,’’ and 
strong enough to hold the ship steady to its course until the 
end is reached, 

He believes, too, in strengthening supervision and bringing 
it closer to the echools, without weakening its more general 
scope, or disturbing ite relations to the organization by coun- 
ties. He is effecting, also,—and this is a great point,—a truer 
appreciation of the common schoo! amongst the special friends 
of the higher ins‘itutions of learning, who have not under- 
stood the real value of the one, nor the mutual relations 
of both, and therein is a great gain forall. In short, without 
undertaking to catalogue details, results have proved that Dr. 
Higbee’s original appointment was one of the very best that 
could have been made for the educational interests of our 
State, and the policy of his continuance in the service is not 
justly open to question. 

It is not believed by those most competent to estimate prob- 
abilities, that Dr. Higbee will be superseded at the end of his 
term by another, though this cannot certainly be known until 
the Senate is in session and the time comes to make the nom- 
ination. Governor Pattison is a self-contained, strong man, 
who does his own thinking, keeps his own counsel, and acts 
decisively when he has determined upon his line of policy. 
He was educated in our public schools, and understands their 
value, upon individual grounds, as well as comprehensive pub- 
lic policy. His lineage and antecedents, his public career, and 
his high character, are guarantees of statesmanship, and give 
him an enviable reputation for executive sagacity, and stability 
of purpose. I believe, for one, that if the truth was 
known, he prefers decidedly that the general administration 
of the school system should continue as it now is, upon a 
strictly non-partisan basis, without any political entanglements 
or aspirations whatever. I am very sure. from what I know 
of the drift of public sentiment, which is positive and deep- 
seated withont being noisy, that Dr. Higbee’s reappointment 
would be very popular with the public generally, and especially 
so in educational circles; and there will be wide-spread and 
painful disappointment and regret if he is not continued in 
his high office for another term, ne matter who might be put 
in his place. 

I look at the matter from the standpoint of our educations! 
welfare, without having any official connection with the sub- 
ject, but give your the truth as it has come under my obeer- 
vation. I know the State, its polities and people, well, and 
am eure a continuous and undisturbed policy of development 
and growth for common schools, would be at the present time 


the highest wisdom. I am not alone in this opinion, and be- 
lieve, on general principles, it prevails aleo in the highest 
quarters, where it can be affirmatively decided. I earnestly 
hope that my impressions may not be mistaken. 

Very truly yours, XxX, 


LETTER FROM NORTH CAROLINA, 


Norts CARo.LinA, Dec. 30, 1884, 

I write to thank you for your piece of ‘* Drift’’ in reference 
to the utterances of the Wilmington (N.C.) Morning Star. I 
say, *‘ Lay on, McDaff,’”’ etc., to every lick you can strike at 
that and other papers of that stripe in North Carolina. ‘The 
shattering of the Constitution’’ and ‘* bartering it away for a 
few millions of supplies,’’ by anybody, is all right when the 
‘few millions’’ are to be expended for the education of the 
very few who may be able to take advantage of opportunities 
for collegiate education. But when the Government of the 
United States is asked to come to the rescue of the states and 
of itself by putting the means of education at the door of every 
citizen,—a good, free public school,—that his children may 
receive that measure of education which will prepare them for 
the intelligent and patriotic discharge of the duties of Amer- 
ican citizenship, then these same would-be enlighteners of the 
public on the Constitution are hurling unsavory epithets at the 
ablest and purest men, north and south, and accusing those 
from the South specially of ‘‘ bartering away the Constitution 
for a few millions of supplies.’’ I am not opposed to what has 
been done by the National Government for higher education. 
God forbid that I should ever be narrow enough to deny the 
light and blessings of knowledge to any human being; but I 
object to that construction of the Constitution which puts the 
means of higher education in reach of the very few by national 
appropriation, and then in the next breath raises a how! after 
the men who apply the same rule to all classes, and propose to 
aid the states in doing that which must be left undone unless 
help comes to the states south. We cannot, in our condition, 
educate all our people unless the Government of the United 
States helps us. And a man is a fool who will say that the 
Republic is safe or that the state governments are safe in the 
hands of voters, nearly half of whom cannot read their ballots, 
much less the Constitutions of the state and the nation. 

To those papers and men who can be moved by no higher 
motives than opportunities of partizan party success, I com- 
mend the alarm sounded by the Richmond (Va ) Diepatch of 
Dec. 21, in its introduction to the excellent article of Hon. J. 
L. M. Curry, on the subject of National Aid. The sentiment 
in North Carolina is overwhelmingly for it. Senator Vance’s 
voice was heard all over the state for it. General Scales, the 
Governor elect, avowed himself for it in every part of the 
state. He was elected by over 20,000 majority. In fact both 
parties tried to outrun each other in its advocacy. Now 
I say, when the Senate of the United States has passed upon 
it, and the patriotic men of that body, forgetting party, united 
for the country, and after its constitutional bearings were 
measured and discussed by the ablest and best men in the 
whole country, let the would-be constitutional guides and the 
enemies of popular education subside and be silent, and let 


the representatives of the people of North Carolina do their 
duty, as I believe they will, and in obedience to the voice of 
our people pass the measure at an early day. The educators 
of the South and the North will send up one loud huzzah for 
the whole country; and though long weary with watching and 
waiting, will renew the contest against ignorance and prejudice 


with fresh hopes and a certainty of victory in the near fature, 
*** 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for by 
the Leonard Scott Puolishing Co., 1104 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has the following table of contents: ‘The Waters of Hercules,—Part Y.;” 
Life in a Druse Village ;’’ “ Rovsard: On the Choice of bis Tomb,” 
J. P.M.; Dorothy: An Interlude;”’ John Wycliffe: His Life and 

ork ;” The Commercial Exploits of a Commercial Cabinet; ”’ Under 
a The Right Hon. John Wilson Croker,—Conclusion;" 
Crisis.”’ 


— The Fortnightly Review for December, 1884, published by the Leon- 
ard Scott Pablishing Co., Philadelphia, contains papers on ‘‘ Mr. Cham 
berlain ;” **‘ The Fature of the Peerage,’ by Percy Greg; ‘‘ Diana of the 
Crossways,—Conclusion,”’ by George Meredith ; **German Socialiam,”’ 
by the v. M. Kaufmann; “ Samuel Johnson,” by Edmund Gosse ; 
“ Forty Years of Pariian.ent,’’ by a young English Peer ; ‘‘ Progress to 
Poverty,’’ by Moreton Frewin ; ‘‘Eastern Notes,’ by the Marquis of 
Huntly; ‘‘ The Presidential Election Campaign ”’ by E. F. G. Law: ‘“* Men 
of Letters on Themselves,” by T. H. 8. Escott; Home and Foreign Affairs, 


— The oatonpering Review for December, 1884, published by Leonard 
Scott Pablishing Co., Philadelphia, contains papers on ‘‘ The Government 
of Berlin,” by Prof Rudolph Gnoeist ; “A Faithless World,’ by Francis 
Power Cobbe ; ‘‘ Wiirzburg and Vienna,—W.;'’ by Emile de Laveleye ; 
“The Highland Land Agitation,’ by the Marquis of Lorne; “ The 
Crown of Thorns that Budded,’”’ by Richard Heath ; ‘* Ancient Palestine 
and Modern Exploration,” by Capt. C. R. Conder, R. E. ; “‘ The Federa- 
tion Movement in Australia,” by H. N. Baker; ‘‘ France and China,”’ by 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. Contemporary Records: 1 “ Modern 
History,” by Canon Creighton; 2. * Art,’’ by Harry Quilter; 3, “ Eccle- 
siastical History,’’ by Prof. G. ‘T. Stokes; 4. ** General Literature.” 


— The Nineteenth Century for December, 1884, published by the Leon 
ard Scott Publishing Co., Philadelphia, contains papers on ‘ Imperial 
Federation from an Australian Point of View,” by John Douglass (late 
Prime Minister of Queensland) ; *‘ The Expansion of Germany,” by Geo. 
Baden-Powell, C. M. G.; ‘' Miss Anderson’s Juliet,” by the Rt. Hon. the 
Kari of Lytton ; ‘‘ The Proposed New Cathedral for Liverpool,” by Jas, 
Ferguson; ‘‘ The Black Death in East Anglia,” by the Rev. Dr. Jessop ; 
* Proportional vs, Majority Representation,’’ by Albert Grey, M.P. ; 
‘* English Songs: Ancient and Modern,” by Dr. Chas, Mackay ; ‘* Mission 
Women,” by Lady George Hamilton ; Something Better than Ewigra 
tion,” by H. M. Hyndman; ‘The Democratic Victory in America,’ by 
Wm. Henr Hurlbert ; “Conservative and Liberal Finance,” by Edward 
Clarke,Q.C.,M.P. With a Memorandum by the Rt, Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A RELIABLE ARTICLE. 
Dr. E. Catter, Boston, Mass, says: ‘I found it to realize 
the expectations raised, and regard it as a reliable article.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial colamns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


LETTER FROM LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Dr. Wm. H. Ruffner has recently been appointed principal 
of the State Normal School for female teachers, and has thrown 
himself into the work of preparation for his new duties with 
his accustomed energy. He has just returned from a long 
visit through the Northern states, where he has been examin- 
ing normal schools with a view to the arrangements of his plans 
for the Virginia Institute, part of his object being to secure an 
accomplished and experienced lady as vice-principal of the 
school. Scores of applications had been made to him for the 
position, many of them accompanied by references which 
proved the candidates to have many desirable qualifications, 
and showed that there was no lack of learned women in the 
land. One of the applicants had studied a term at Oxford, 


England; another was a graduate of Harvard, and many were 
teachers from the highest American schools. Within the last 
few days, Dr. Raffoer has called at my house in Lynchburg 
with Miss Bush of Hartford, Conn., the accomplished and ex- 
perienced lady whom he has decided upon for his chief assist- 
ant. *** 


THREE WRONG THEORIES. 


The following is an extract from a paper read last summer, 
by H. L. Smith, before the North Carolina Assembly, at Hay- 
good, White Sulphur Springs : 

All men work according to the theories or principles which 
they at heart believe in, though not always according to those 
which they profess, Wrong theories produce wrong practices; 
therefore, first correct the theory. There are three wrong 
theories which, carried into practice, produces lifeless schools: 

1. The Block-of-Marble Theory.—A pupil with bis mind un- 
trained and undeveloped is like the rough block of marble just 
from the quarry. The true teacher is a sculptor; he sees be- 
neath the rude exterior the beautiful outlines of the perfect 
statue, and slowly, chip by chip, bews away the useless matter 
till his ideal is embodied in the marble, and visible to the 
eye. The theory is as false as it is beautiful and poetical. 

2 The Pouring-in Theory. — The teacher, from his stories 
and accumulated wisdom, pours with liberal hand into the 
waiting mind of the pupil. Not quite as poetic as the former, 
but equally false. 

3. The Balking-Mule Theory. — The least poetical and most 
commonly practiced of the three false theories The pupil is 
driven or coaxed like a stubborn mule. A tempting wisp of 
oats is held out in front in the shape of promotions, rewards, 
prizes, and public announcements of proficiency. The lash is 
vigorously applied from the rear in the shape of threats, 
public reprimand or disgrace, and a whole dark catalogue of 
punishments. 

A fatal mistake underlies these theories and the methods to 
which they give rise. The pupil’s mind is not like senseless 
marble or water, yielding only to external forces ; not like a 
railroad coach, which, thocgh built by Pullman, and called a 
palace car, is yet inert, passive, dead; fit only to be dragged or 
pushed. It is like the engine when the steam is throbbing 
against the piston-rod, instinct with real life and power, wait- 
ing but the touch of the engineer to let loose its seething 
energies, and enable it to do its share of the world’s work, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


What States furaish their public schools with free text-books 
and free supplies ? M. Q. 

Ans, — Massachusetts is the only State that supplies its 
public schools with free books aad free supplies. Some cities 
and towns in other States furnish text-books, but I am sure 
that this is done by no other State but Massachusetts, 


ANSWER TO QuESTION (NO 2) IN GRAMMAR IN THE JOUR- 
NAL OF Desc, 18, 1884, 


‘** Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even go unto them.” 

The new version is slightly changed, rendering the adverbial 
limitation clearer, making no difference, however, in trues con- 
struction. 

‘* All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them.’”’ The obscurity of 
the passage rests with the word whatsoever. 

Used as a specifying adjective, it still retains its force as a 
relative pronoun, including not the antecedent and the rela- 
tive, but an adjunct of the antecedent with the relative,—and 
by its relative power, connecting the dependent adjective sen- 
tence to the word which it limits,—the antecedent, things. 

Therefore all those things which ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them. 

Transposing : Therefore even so do ye also unto men all 
those things which ye would that they should do unto you. 
(In sentences requiring transposition, the noun and pronoun 
often change places. ) 

The object of the first doin the sentence, as it is read in 
the text, is which; the object of the second do is things. 

Similar construction is found elsewhere in Scripture trans- 
lation, as,—Whatsoever things are lovely, Whatsoever things 
are pure,—those things which are lovely, those things which 
are pure. 

As it is universally conceded that the Bible is the most care- 
fully translated book we possess in our language, it is espe- 
clally interesting to trace these iatricacies till they yield to 
simple rules, E. W. 

Faribault, Minn., Dec., 1884. 


— In the second sentence under “ Questions in Grammar,” 
found in Tux JourmAt of Dec, 18, a relative, which or that, 
understood, is the object of the first ‘‘do,”’ and things is the 
object of the second verb “do.” J. T; 


Midlothian, Tex., Dec., 1884. 
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Teachers in Council. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association held its fortieth 
annual meeting in the Girls’ High School building, West New- 
ton Street, Boston, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 

The first session was held on Monday evening, the president, 
Mr. Charles P. Ragg, of New Bedford, in the chair. Mr. Wil- 
liam I. Marshall, the well-known lecturer, of Fitchburg, 
delivered an illustrated lecture on ‘* Utah and the Mormon 
Question.” The address was a practical one, and the facts 
and arguments were presented in a forcible and interesting 


manner. 
This meeting was preceeded by a meeting of the directors at 


the school committee rooms on Mason street, at which the 
treasurer, Mr. Alfred Bunker, presented his report, which was 


accepted. 
TuEsDAY MORNING. 


School Hygiene. 

After some business matters had been disposed of, the presi- 
dent called upon Dr, Frank Wells, vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Emergency and Hygiene Association, who read a 


paper on ** School Hygiene; Its Relations to the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association.”” He said that upon 
the teachers devolved the responsibility of forming healthy 
bodies and healthy minds, and the study of hygiene must 
therefore be an important one to them. The speaker then 
proceeded to briefly sketch the progress of the Emergency and 
Hygiene Association, showing how it has been the means of 
disseminating useful knowledge. That society had come to 
fee! that sanitary evils exist in the schools, and reforms are 
necessary; that alarge number of children die every year from 
contagious diseases disseminated by the public schools. Some 
schools, he said, are badly located. Many possess serious de- 
fects in ventilation and heating, with overcrowding in class- 
roome and poor drainage, and impure water supply. Owing 
to poor light, improperly directed, and to a close application to 
study, nearsightedness is progreesing in proportion to the ad- 
vance of the pupils to the higher grades; and, finally, that the 
high-pressure system of the present day leads to a breaking 
down of the nervous forces, to cerebral affsctions, to consump- 
tion, and other diseases. Sunlight, the spesker said, is neces- 
sary in every room of the school, and the ventilation and 
heating should be properly regulated. He suggested the use 
of flaes for the proper ventilation of the rooms, The doctor 
spoke very strongly on the matter of water used for drinking 
purposes in country schools, where he said, the pupils often 
have to drink from stagnant wells. One of the most important 
matters in school management should be the proper care of 
over-garments in well-ventilated closets outside the school- 
room proper, for the germe of disease are often carried in such 
clothes. Over-heating was another thing to avoid, and the 
standard should be between 65° and 68° Fahrenheit. If the 
scholars were chilly with this, it would be because they were 
physically tired. The practice of lowering the windows to 
cool the rooms was the cause of colds and consumptions. 
Speaking of the matter of over-crowding, the speaker was glad 
to see that the question had begun to be properly acted upon 
by the school authorities. Pure air and cleanliness were most 
forcibly urged by the reader, and he was glad to say that the 
State anthorities had at length taken proper action in the 


matter. 
Discussion, 

At the close of Dr. Wells’s address the teachers discussed the 
paper presented. 

Mr. Hardon, of the Shurtleff School, South Boston, thought 
that most of the difficulties in the schools came from the fact 
that too many of the pupils were born of parents who were 
physically unfit to have children, and were not properly cared 
for in respect to clothes and food at home. The examination 
of children, he felt, was too severe, and he hoped that this 
would be remedied. 

Mrs. Smith was opposed to the previous speaker, and said 
unless they taught the girls how to take care of themselves the 
mothers would continue to be unfit for their position It was 
no use to teach the young anatomy ; let them teach the young 
how to take care of themselves, 

Mr. MacDonald of Stoneham followed on the point of over 
work. That was a convenient cry to many persons, and it 
was an excuse for everything. He asked why it was not as 
healthy to exercise the brain as the muscle. he great men 
of America and England who had for long lives used their 
brains were the most healthy people. But the fact was that 
the children were not half worked, and, if they were to work 
the children as they ought to, the people would hang them. 
The speaker gave some examples where dull pupils had com- 
plained of being sick from overwork. 

Mr. Stone of Springfield agreed with the previous speaker, 
bat he thought it would be impossible to teach the young 
hygiene on scientific principles. If children were sick they 
Ought not to be at school, but if they were not sick the work of 
the school was not too much. 

Mr Prince of Waltham thought that the advice given in the 
paper on the matter of ventilation was most useful. The 
janitors were the natural enemies of ventilation. 

Mr. Groce of Boston thought the skating rinks and such 
places were what caused the overwork of the pupils. 


Talk on Color. 


Mr. A. P. Gage, of the English High School, afterward de- 
livered an address entitled “‘ An Illastrated Talk on Color.” 


After some remarks on the nature of light, he said color was 
merely a sensation easily deceived. It was possible to see a 
color which had no physical existence except in the nervous 
Sensation, depending entirely upon the eye, independent of ex- 
ternal facts of color, It was impossible to distinguish between 
white produced by a combination of any two complementary 
colors and a seven-color white, or between a monochromatic 
blueand a blue formed by a combination of one-half of the 
spectrum colors. Objactively speaking, color belonged, he 
said, to no material object, and is not a property of matter. 
The red rose had not the properties of redness, and was only 


the composition of light by use of the stereopticon. The rose 
simply exercised the secretive power over the light which it 
received, absorbing the color by which it was recognized. The 
artist when he mixed the pigments did not create a color, but 
rather invariably annihilates color. When we mix lights of 
various color we mix veritable color, and the result is usually 
widely different from that produced by mixing pigments of the 
same name, Mixing pigments is always a step toward black- 
ness or dullness of color; mixing color is always a step toward 
whiteness and brilliancy. Mixing yell.w and blue produces 
white, while the mixing of pigments of the same name only 
prodaces green. The usual way to obtain a given color is to 
suppress from white light either its complimentary or all other 
colors except the required color. This was shown in a variety 
of ways, but the most interesting was that by which color was 
suppressed by means of self.destruction,—a species of suicide. 
This phenomenon, known toscientists as interference of light, 
was — about through the agency of double refraction and 
polarization of light. 


Committees. 
During the morning the following committee were appointed: 


On Nominations ~John O. Norris, Suffolk; Allen F, Wood, 
Bristol; William F. Bradbury, Essex; Alfred Bunker, Dukes 
and Nantucket; Joseph G. Edgerley, Worcester; C. W. Par- 
menter, Barnstable; Byron Groce, Berkshire; Charles F. King, 
Middlesex; A. P. Stone, Plymouth; J. G. Scott, Hamden; W. 
E. Eaton, Norfolk ; J. F. Hall, Hampshire ; E C. Carrigan, 
Franklin. 

On Resolutions—Francis Coggewell, Cambridge ; John W. 
Allard, Framingham; Albert F. Harwood, Newton. 

On Necrology — Nathaniel T. Allen, Newton; George A. 
Walton, Newton; Daniel B. Hagar, Salem. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the afternoon, as usual, the Association carried on its 
work in three sections, —High, Grammar, and Primary. 


HIGH - SCHOOL SECTION. 


Mr. J. W. MacDonald, principal of the Stoneham High 
School, presided over the special meeting of the High School 
Section, which was held in the afternoon. 
Drawing. 
Mr. J. O Norris, of the East Boston High School, spoke on 
‘* Drawing as an Aid in Teaching. 


He said that drawing is essential to the success of any high- 
school teacher. It would be quite as unreasonable to refuse 
to teach writing as it would to decline to teach drawing, for 
while all cannot hope to become artists, all may learn to use 
the pencil with some degree of skill. Some ideas can be ex- 
presed in no other way so well as by sketches, and especially 
true is this in science teaching. In botany he has found pen- 
cil-drawings to be of great value. He could conceive, he said, 
that they would be of worth in many other topics. In Sun. 
day school teaching, for instance, sketches of the Holy Land 
fix the attention as nothing else cando. This treatment can 
be applied to history, giving an accuracy of information which 
can be conveyed in no other way. As a means of giving in- 
struction, drawi should be made not only from prints, but 
from the objects themeelves; this course has been pursued in 
his school-room in the study of botany for three or four years, 
and with the most satisfactory results. By the employment 
of drawing, pupils are led to observe more closely than they 
otherwise would; a more correct idea of the relations of parts 
of an object to each other, and of one object to another, is 
gained, and hence comes the habit of looking at objects and 
seeing them as they really are ; it gives the pupils what may 
be a practical advantage in future life; it is a good way of con- 
tinuing the subject of drawing by making it of utility in daily 
affairs ; it furnishes a valuable aid in expressing ideas both 
in recitation and in examination; it has a tendency to cultivate 
a love of what is beautiful. 
Mr. Norris submitted a large number of drawings made by 
his pupils which fally bore out hie claims. 
In the discussion which followed, every one who spoke ap- 
proved, or nearly so, of the general propositions advanced and 
advocated by Mr. Norris. 

Physics in High Schools. 
Mr. G. F. Forbes, of the Roxbury Latin School, contributed 
a paper on “ Physics in our High Schools.” He said: 


In the district schools of our fathers the pupil had little help 
either from teachers or text-books; knowledge was gained 
slowly and by hard work, but it was often digested rep: 
and the result was a sturdy character and a mental grip which 
told when pnt to the test. Since then we have swung far to 
the other extreme, book-makers and teachers vying with each 
other in solving every difficulty and in leaving nothing for the 
pupil to do but to cram facts, with the result of brilliant reci- 
tations, brilliant teaching, brilliant examinations, and mental 
congestion for the child of great receptive force, and chronic 
rejection by the slower, and perhaps stronger mind, which re- 
fuses to retain what it cannot assimilate. This system pro- 
duces a large number of well-informed people of feeble mental 
power. Schools and teaching were never so good, but the 
pressure is great and teachers are given little power of choice; 


should be more study of the natural sciences which shall serve 
as a counterpoise. We have in the secondary echools the 
grandest field for the formation of character. But mental 
fiber is of slow growth. Wecan never be sure that our pupils 
are not parrots, even in the glibbest recitations. We must 
seek in every way to make them think. The natural sciences, 
properly taught, help to this. If possible, have no fixcd limit 
which must be reached. Never mind mistakes; better a 
wrong result if it is his own, since mental grasp, not a gorged 
memory, is the end in view. 

First: What shall wedo for a book? In theory I would 
have none at all for the class, as a whole, but supply a copy 
of every good book for their use. Then give experiments from 
all or none of them, but have the pupil do his part before con- 

Iting any book. 

must have at least a small apparatus, and let 
the pupils use it freely. Much could be done at very small 
cost, and many efforts are being made to supply schools with 
very limited fands. I do not advise much making apparatus 
by teachers or pupils, as they work at great disadvantage, and 
need their vital force for the work itself. Buy the best you 
can pay for. 

Given the apparatus, what next? Let the teacher perform 
his experiment alone, putting himself in the boy’s place. 
Then write a card with fal! directions, but no answers to the 
questions arising. Give this card and the apparatus to the 


they know they must cram instead of train their pupils. There | P 


verifies or he discovers. The teacher watches the pupil, gives 
hints, but no direct help. After note-books are completed, let 
them be read and criticised. Some will be sorry specimens, but 
the more they are, the more need of just this training. Be lib- 
eral of praise for work; lenient with the worst, if the boy 
has beep faithful. Give experiments which have a definite 
result. Experiments of discovery are most valuable. 

The speaker then gave several specimen-cards for experi- 
ment to illustrate his method and his meaning. 


GRAMMAR- SCHOOL SECTION. 


The grammar-schoo!] section met in the Jarge hall of the 
school; Mr. Walter S. Parker, master of the Bennet School, 
Boston, presiding. 


Fingers and Eyes in Education. 


Mr. Charles F King, of the Lewis School, read a paper on 
Fingers and Eyes in Education.”’ 


A knowledge of the child’s mind is the first necessity of the 
teacher. Children are naturally very active, and the gratifica- 
tion of this activity gives them pleasure, and at the same time 
tends to their development. Some of the kindergarten meth- 
ods for the employment of the fingers are now used in the pri- 
mary schools, and are approved by every one. As the child’s 
nature does not change when he enters the grammar grade, it 
is wrong to require and expect him to make so little use of 
his hands there as is common in most grammar schools. The 
lecturer then proceeded to show how the restless fingers ma 
be employed to advantage. Children may learn to write weil 
with pen and ink in the early years of school life, as was abun- 
dantly shown by the specimens of excellent chirography from 
primary schools and the lower classes in grammar schools. 
Moulding was approved, and specimens of work shown. B 
large charts it was shown how the fingers could be pin a { 
profitably in spelling, analysis, and arithmetic. In geography, 
the s er employs the fingers in writing in blank-books a full 
account of a country, and in making progressive maps. Spec- 
imens of work thus done from the different classes in the 
Lewis School were shown. At this point Mr. King called upon 
Mr. Dean of the Grew School at Hyde Park, to show, by a 
class of pupils, how the fingers may be trained to do rapid and 
accurate work in map drawing. The teacher must use his fin- 
gere as well as the pupila.’ To do this he needs good black- 
boards and crayons. The ‘ Crystal’’ blackboard, made of 
ground glass, painted black on the back, and the ‘‘ Enameled 
Crayon,” were strongly recommended. Teachers and pupils 
who have been exceedingly annoved by the use of the common 
crayou, covering the fingers and filling the air with chalk dust, 
will find the ‘‘ Enameled Crayon,” made by the New York 
Crayon Co., a great improvement. The speaker called it the 
best crayon for schoo] use he had seen. Teachers should make 
constant use of the blackboards for the purpose of illustrating 
and elucidating regular work. In speaking of the employment 
of the ** Eyes in Education,’”’ the lecturer quoted from some of 
the great psychologists to show that pictures and objects arouse 
the attention and deepen the impression made upon the mind, 
and consequently the ability to recall the matter which has 
been thus presented. Several interesting experiments in his 
own class in presenting facts in different forms demonstrated 
the importance of appealing to the sight to help pupils to un- 
derstand and remember. Booke, magazines, newspapers, even 
advertisements, are fully illustrated ; if it is found best in adult 
minds thus to appeal to the eye, how much more necessary it 
must be in instructing children! Some of the advantages of 
illustration are to train the eyes in observation, to impart in- 
formation more accurately and more rapidly, and to awaken 
an interest in school work. Mapy practical ways of illustrat- 
ing grammar school work were explained to the audience. 

A large collection of outline maps on cloth blackboard surface, 
charts on manilla paper, pictures made from newspsper wood 
cuts, or selected from Soule’s Photograph Rooms, Osgood & 
Co.’s Heliotypes, Prang’s Natural History Series, suitable for 
use in the school-room and reasonable in price, were displayed 
on the platform and tables. Of all the methods tried for show- 
ing pictures to pupils, none gave such perfect satisfaction as 
Adams’s School Solar Camera. Mr. King strongly advocated 
the starting of museums for the purpose of having objects 
always at hand to illustrate work, and referred to the success 
of several teachers in Boston and vicinity in this respect. He 
showed a large number of specimens from his own museum 
contributed by his pupils, and also a large and valuable display 
of tropical flora obtained from V. P. Parkhuret, East Temple- 
ton, Maes., whose collections from Jamaica are so well chosen, 
each specimen being large in size, well adapted to use in the 
school-room, and furnished at very low prices. In conclusion, 
the speaker expressed the hope that the wise ee of 
the fingers in school work, and the constant appeal to the eye 
by judicious illustrations, would make the school-room pleas- 
anter to the pupils, its memory sweeter, and cause the work 
therein to be done with greater efficiency and economy of time 


and labor. 

Use of Numbers. 
Dr. C. C. Rounds, principal of the Normal School, Plymouth, 
N. H., spoke of ‘* The Practical Use of Numbers in the Gram- 
mar Schools.”’ 
He argued that the claims of arithmetic had been both ex- 
aggerated and underrated, and against the latter be uttered his 
rotest. He briefly reviewed the history of arithmetic, and 
of its development, and pointed out many of the absurdities of 
the older methods of calculation. Of the present use of num- 
bers he showed wherein lay the exaggerations and where the 
underrating, and advised his hearers as to the middle course 
between the two. 


Citizenship and the Grammar School. 
Mr. J. D. Miller, master of the Leominster High School, 
spoke of ‘‘ Citizenship and the Grammar School.’’ 


He said that the developments of our system of public schools 
is a striking illustration of the law that power waits on time 
and growth. The demand now is that the schools affect the 
tone of citizenship, with a hint of failure if this is not brought 
about. Oa this subject there is one question still waiting for 
an answer; viz., Can a free ballot be in a state having large 
patches of ignorance, and still the country be safe? The answer 
to this question will be found in the common schools; it will 
be solved by men and women, the fruit of whose sowing ripens 
unseen; the result will be found in the hearts and lives of 
those boys and girls who go from the common school to the 
home, the farm, the shop, and the merchandise. Enough 
political knowledge must be tanght so that our free institu- 
tions may be apprehended as a good thing, desirable in them- 
selves, and their laws of life and growth; a training in litera- 
ture which will enable the reader to gain quickly and surely 


red when it received red light; hence the redness belonged to 
‘he ligutand not to the rose. ‘The lecturer here demonstrated 


pupil, It is then truly “‘experior,”—I put to the test, He 


[Continned on page 27, Wei 
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Boston, JAN. 8, 1885. 


Tue meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, held last week, was of a very high order. The 
speakers were drawn from our best and most talented 
men and women in the educational field, and the subjects 
they discussed were of the most vital importance to the 
interests of the schools. A very full report of this im- 
portant meeting will be found in our columns this week. 
We publish, in full, the paper read by President Eliot 
of Harvard, which will receive the most careful attention 
from the high schools and high-school authorities in 
the commonwealth. It is impossible to publish all the 
good things so well said by the various speakers, 
especially of the meeting of Tuesday evening. Gov- 
ernor Robinson’s elegant address would do great good 
to all the good people of the Bay State, if all of them 
had the opportunity to read it. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it was extempore, and cannot now be reproduced. 
We congratulate President Rugg, the officers, and mem- 
bers of the Association on the high character and great 
usefulness of this meeting. 


One of the most serious misfortunes that can befall a 
state, educationally, is the frequent change of its school 
superintendent. The etates which have made the great- 
est educational progress have generally had a permanent 
administrative officer at the head of their system. In 
witness of this fact observe the history of Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania. The Keystone state has made im- 
portant improvements in her schools, owing, in no small 
degree, to the ability and the permanence of her super- 
intendents of public instruction. 

Dr. Higbee, the present incumbent of that office, is a 
worthy successor to Dr. Wickersham and Dr. Burroughs. 
He has held the office just long enough to become well 
acquainted with the condition and the wants of the state, 
and it is devoutly to be hoped that this great state will 
not be so unwise as to displace him, since it is so clear 
that the best interests of education will be conserved by 
his reappointment. 


Tue convention of Massachusetts teachers did them- 
selves honor, last week, in electing for their presiding 
officers for the year ensuing, Ray Greene Huling, A.M., 
of Fitchburg. Mr. Huling is one of the most diligent 
and able teachers in the Commonwealth. Fitchburg is 
certainly fortunate in retaining his services at the head 
of her excellent high school. Mr. Huling, like not a 
few of the present teachers and educators of the Old 
Bay State, is a native of Rhode Island. He graduated 
at Brown University in 1869, and has had fifteen years 
experience in Massachusetts high schools, excepting 
one year spent in travel and study in Europe. He has 
served the Teachers’ Association with great faithfulness 
as its secretary for several years past, and nothing is 
hazarded in predicting a brilliant success for the Asso- 
ciation during his administration. 


THe next meeting of The American Institute of In- 
struction will be held at Newport, R. L., during the week 


beginning July 6, 1885, provided syiteble railroad, ho- 


tel, and other i le can be made. Newport is 
the great watering-place of New England, charming in 
its natural features, with ite Old Stone Mill, its beaches 
and surf, its purgatory and spouting-rock. Itis even more 
beautiful from its added attractions of cottages and 
palaces, flower gardens, drives, Redwood Library, Fort 
Adams, Torpedo Station, etc., etc. 

Very low rates of travel and prices at hotels and 
boarding houses are assured, The indications are that 
President Patterson and his associates will arrange 
such an intellectual treat by way of distinguished lect- 
urers to discuss the most important subjects, as will 
draw to this charming summer resort a very large 
gathering of the educational fraternity of New England, 
New York, and the whole country. 

The great attractions and advantages of Bar Harbor 


25|were well set forth by Treasurer Webster, Dr. Hanson 


of Waterville, Me., and others; but the general feeling 
was that from previous votes of the directors they 
were morally bound to go to Newport, and the exceed- 
ingly favorable terms offered in her behalf by Supt. 
Littlefield, together with the wonderful adaptation of the 
place, with its natural and acquired attractions, now of 
such world-wide renown, that it was eminently desir- 
able to hold the next meeting at the “ City by the Sea.” 


Ir is expected that the bill for National Aid to Edu- 
cation will come up in the House of Representatives 
within a few days. No more important bill has been 
before Congress for many years. It has already passed 
the Senate, has received the most cordial support of the 
leading educational men of all sections of the country 
with unusual unanimity, and the actual working of the 
bill, should it become a law, will prove it one of the 
most excellent measures ever passed by any Congress. 
As a result of the war several million of slaves were 
made free. The right to vote was given them by consti- 
tutional amendment, Under these conditions the safety 
of republican institutions absolutely demand that this 
large proportion of citizens in the southern states, now 
illiterate, should be taught to read and write. But, in 
the present condition of these states, impoverished as 
they were by the war, it is impossible for them to 
grapple successfully with so gigantic an undertaking. 
The only way in which this illiteracy can be swept 
away is by large grants from the Federal treasury. It 
is fortunate, indeed, that there are now in that treasury 
so many million dollars, awaiting just this law, by which 
it can be expended. The whole nation has for nearly 
twenty years felt that we owe a great debt to the freed- 
men. In no way can it be discharged but by giving to 
them the means of acquiring for their children a com- 
mon school education. Every one of these states has 
organized a system of public schools, and already has 
all the machinery in operation. All that is needed to 
give to these sable Americans this needed boon is the 
money to build school-houses and to pay the teachers, 
By this bill the money will be paid over to the several 
states, by them to be expended for this purpose. The 
colored people are anxious for the schools, and those of 
them who have already had opportunities have fully 
demonstrated their capacity for learning. Let the whole 
people, north and south, east and west, irrespective of 
party, in spite of political or religious or social bias, 
now unite in one generous act, and urge upon our 
representatives in Congress to pass this bill, which, as 
it will disappoint only monarchists in the old world, so 
it will cause joy in the hearts of all lovers of freedom 
and republican institutions in every nation. 


Governor and President-elect Cleveland has done 
credit to himself in his recent utterances upon the mat- 
ter of civil service reform. But there is one branch of 
the public service,—whether local, state, or national,— 
which ought, for special reasons, peculiar to itself, to be 
exempt from all strictly political or party changes. 
The appointment of all school officers, teachers, super- 
visors, superintendents, committees, directors, and above 
all, the chief educational officer of each State and the 
Nation, should be forever removed from the arena of 
party politics. These should not be party or political 
officers in any proper sense of the term. It is just 


now a matter of great importance to the educational in- 
terests of our country that there be no change in the 


office of the United States Commissioner of Education. 
Continuing the work inaugurated by his able predeces- 
sor, Hon. Henry Barnard, General Eaton has done royal 
service in that important position. He has organized 
the bureau on a superior plan, has made it an efficient 
aid to all the states, has published from time to time, in 
his annual reports and in Circulars of Information,much 
valuable educational matter, which has not only been 
extremely useful at home, but has given our country an 
enviable reputation abroad. Indeed, his reports are 
now recognized in Europe as the most complete,exact, and 
valuable educational reports published. He has proved 
himself an honest, an able, and a judicious officer, We 
hazard little in saying that few men have better com- 
mended themselves to the leading minds in all sections 
of the country, for good judgment and ability, with 
whatever department of government service they may 
have been connected, than General Eaton, It would 
be a public calamity just at this time, when the Bureau 
is, we hope, to take on new and increased importance 
from the passage of the National Aid bill, for any 
change to be made in this important office, It seems 
to be generally regarded as an impertinent and unwar- 
rantable piece of intermeddling for any parties to have 
suggested other names for the position, however worthy 
the persons proposed may have been. We trust our new 
President will listen to the advice and opinion of what 
we believe to be the large body of both Republicans and 
Democrats from all parts of the country, and re-appoint 
the present incumbent at the head of the National Bu- 
reau of Education. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


As we have now entered upon another year, it may 
not be improper to pause while giving each other the 
customary congratulations, and inquire, “ What have 
we done during the past year to entitle us to a prosper- 
ous journey through the present ? ” 

We began the year which has just passed away with 
prospects as flattering, with friends as kind, with health 
as good, and mind as free as now. We made resolutions 
at the commencement of last year which have, many of 
them, long since been forgotten. We complained then 
that the year had been too short for the consummation 
of all our wishes, and formed plans which would, if car- 
ried into execution, have essentially bettered our condi- 
tion ; but we forgot that the next was to be as short as 
the one we have just passed, and that our resolutions 
were now no better than before. 

Very few of us can say that there has not been a day 
in our whole existence which we would not wish to re- 
call, and very few of us would wish to remain and hes- 
itate to go forward for fear of a worse lot than that 
which we now experience. The love of life is inherent 
in the human breast, and, however miserable we are, 
there are few who would willingly resign it. We all 
look forward with anxiety to the future which, when it 
arrives, we pass over before we have had an opportunity 
of noticing that the hour we have looked forward to 
with such impatience is gone, and we wonder how it 
could have employed so much of our thoughts; yet we 
immediately anticipate new gratification with the same 
impatience as before. 

The past has been fraught with many pleasures which 
we cannot recall if we would, and, it may be with many 
troubles, which are painful to remember. Let us, then, 
at the commencement of this year, in reviewing the va- 
rious cares, perplexities, and enjoyments of the last, 
endeavor to reap some good. There is atear to be shed 
for the memory of lost friends, and a prayer to be uttered 
for the welfare of those who now surround us. There 
is a joy to be thankful for, and a grief to receive a lesson 
from, which should not be lightly entered upon the tab- 
let of our memory. 

We are now, perhaps, sailing easily and calmly down 
the stream of time, with plenty and content attending 
us; but do not let us, in the day of our sunshine and 
seeensitie, forget that the time is coming when grief 
must overshadow our features, and that it may arrive 
when we least expect it. Let us, then, enjoy our bless- 
ings with temperance that our sorrows may be less 


bitter. We see those whom we have loved, those whom 
we have cherished as our best friends, forming new alli- 
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ances, and transferring that confidence so lately ours to 
others. We pause; we wonder that the heart which has 
been wont to call on us for sympathy, for consolation, 
for pleasure, and for praise, could leave us and be a 
stranger. But, on referring to ourselves, we find sim- 
lar sentiments toward others, We know of friends to 
whom we do not feel so ready to unburden our hearts as 
formerly. We are ourselves changed as well as they, 
and we can no longer wonder at the transient love of 
man to man. Hope is, perhaps, the only friend which 
has not during the year, at one time or another, deserted 
us. We have attained one object of our wishes, and 
Hope bids us look forward to another, which, imagina- 
tion says, is more to be desired than the first. We 
have lost the gratification of some fancied pleasure, have 
been deprived of some enjoyment we had just learned 
to appreciate ; but Hope tells us that at a proper time 
we shall be compensated for it with a joy which shall 
be the greater for being so long withheld. 


LAY THE FOUNDATIONS. ; 

We knew a very clever lady, in reduced circumstan- 
ces, who had a gift for draping and ornamenting her 
fair sisterhood in wonderful style. But she labored 
under the disability of never having well learned to cut 
and sew and baste, and do all the very common-place 
but necessary things preliminary to the final arrange- 
ment of the wedding dress. The result was that the 
most costly material was spoiled in her hands before 
she came to the exercise of her own proper genius. The 
difficulty was overcome by taking into partnership an- 
other woman who had learned the lower side of the 
dress-making art,—just as the old, high-wrought New 
England preachers used to have an humble colleague of 
a pastor, that the people might be cared for in their 
home affairs of the world, as well as inspired with a 
“lively hope” of salvation in the world to come. 

Are we not in danger of a similar embarrassment in 
our elaborate new school-keeping? What with the 
multiplicity of studies, the crowding of lessons, the jeal- 
ousy of experts, and the increasing claims of general 
culture, our young men and women are often left, at 
graduation, on very shaky foundations. One would be 
surprised at our constant experience of this lack of the 
most common information and skill in the most ele- 
mentary matters. More than one lady author or leader 
in literary club-life ‘needs the constant attention of a 
school child to make her manuscript-book presentable, 
to keep her accounts, or write a fair hand. We rode in 
the palace car with a devoted couple, on their bridal 
tour, whose faultless apparel, good manners, and small 
talk pointed toward the social upper ten, while their 
conversation ran perpectually on grammatical snags and 
sandbars. How many seniors in our colleges for women 
or men cannot spell correctly ? How many can? Es- 
pecially the very large class of bright young people of 
foreign birth, or from the outer regions where element- 
ary education is weak, are always in peril of building 
their temple of culture in the sand. We overheard a 
group of excellent ladies in high life discussing the edu- 
cation of their daughters. All agreed that it was best 
to put off school as long as possible. Of course by the 
time these wide-awake misses were actually placed under 
teachers, the only days would have passed away when it 
18 not an intolerable burden to learn to read naturally 
and rapidly, to spell and write and use the English lan- 
guage correctly, and have the elements of arithmetic at 
their fingers’ ends, Then comes the pluage into diffi- 
cult studies and more difficult accomplishments, with 
constant worry to good teachers and shame to them- 
selves, while this inaptness to the common things of 
——— pursues them like a mocking spectre through 

ife, 

Whatever is left undone, let all children be thoroughly 
taught in the humblest elements of education. A youth 
launched into the university of American life with a 
7 outfit of elementary training can educate himself 

any height of learning and compass the broadest suc- 
“ess inthe national career. Above all should the teacher 
be thus built up on the rock that cannot be moved. 


SF We will send Tax Journat Club List (1885) 
free to all who apply for it tS: 


“ALCOHOL IN SCHOOLS.” 


Col. T. W. Higginson has recently published in Law 
and Order an article on the above subject, which has 
much surprised us. He opens with: 


“I have read with interest some of the appeals of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in reg to instruc- 
tions on the use of alcohol in public schools. It is with great 
regret that I dissent from their opinion, but I do very emphat- 
ically. wi may add that I myself am a believer in total absti- 
nence, 


Here one of our most distinguished citizens, as a gen- 
tleman and scholar, whose name is associated with the 
leading reformers of the age, objects “‘ emphatically ”’ to 
instructing school-children and youth in reference to 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics 
upon the human system. But he gives his reasons : 


1. ‘*It would add another study, and a very difficult one, to 
our already overburdened schools.”’ 


Well may he call this a “secondary consideration,” 
especially when we consider the comparative importance 
of the study to be introduced in its relations to the 
future life of the pupil and the community in which he 
lives. If the end of education were to fit a boy for some 
one special trade, art, office, or profession, we might then 
insist upon more attention to arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, and history, and the studies that follow in 
the course, to the entire neglect of those studies which 
have a bearing upon his health, life, and character. But 
we have to educate the man, the citizen, the immortal 
being. Education which is worth the name is character- 
building. What is to be that boy’s character and habits 
when he becomes a man, is a question paramount to all 
others. Hence this “new study,” which has already 
been introduced by special law into five states of our 
Union on account of its importance to the future welfare 
of the individual and the community, is not an intruder 
into our schools. It has a right there. No matter if 
it displaces some other studies. It is indispensable to 
the best interests of the school, the family, and the state. 


2. “I consider our average teachers of primary and gram- 
mar schools utterly unfit to teach the subject.” 


Thep require them to prepare themselves to impart 
such instruction, or to retire and give place to those who 
are qualified. The law which has introduced this “ new 
study” into the schools of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Michigan, Rhode Island, and New York, has made pro- 
visions for the necessary qualifications of the teacher 
to meet the emergency, as follows: 

‘* Sc, 2. No certificate shall be granted to any person to 
teach in the public schools of New York after Jan. 1, 1885, who 
has not passed a satisfactory examination in physiology and 
hygiene, with special reference to the effect of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics on the human system.,”’ 

Does any one suppose that many of these teachers 
who desire to hold their positions, being forewarned, 
will be found deficient and be rejected? If so, they 
had better give place to a more efficient class. But our 
friend Higginson says, “It is impossible to give them 
any thorough medical training.” But is a thorough 
medical training necessary to enable the teacher to im- 
part a practical knowledge of the important facts of 
physiology, hygiene, and the effects of stimulants and 
poisonous narcotics upon the human system? Must 
the teacher graduate from some medical college before 
he can communicate such knowledge to his pupils? We 
do not so understand it. Again, our wise critic raises a 
frightful “ bugbear ” in the supposition that “ the family 
physicians of half their pupils will be likely to dissent 
in theory or depart in practice; so that any bright 
pupil may discover the variation,and may put ques- 
tions which the teacher cannot answer. The authority 
of the teacher thus successfully impaired at one point, 
will be weakened at all other points.” This, I must 
admit, would be fearful if it should happen to occur, and 
if it should become so general as to include “half the 
pupils”; then half the teachers would have to go! Let 
us hope that these “ bright pupils” will have more dis- 
cretion than thus to expose their teachers to the family 
physicians. “In practise,” these family physicians may 
drink and smoke and chew, as many do, but will this 
fact change the facts as to the influence and effects of 
these habits upon themselves and the community ? 


3 “It seems to me utterly unscientific to teach the facts of 
disease before the facts of health.’’ 


Will not the facts of health, its importance, and the 
means necessary for preserving it, be taught always in 


connection with these causes of disease and death? 
What matter, then, which comes first or second? We 
see no force in these first three reasons as objections to 
introducing the “ new study ” into our schools. 


4. I object to it as Ido premature instruction in regard to 
the sexual functions, because ignorance is usually a better 
safeguard than precocious knowledge.”’ 


Then our children must be kept in utter ignorance of 
the facts and laws of their own being until they have 
received “thorough medical training ;” so much instruc- 
tion as to understand all the mysteries that encircle 
their lives? We don’t believe this theory. It cannot, 
in our judgment, be sustained. Even the knowledge of 
the sexual functions will be imparted to our children 
long before they leave the school, either by kind parents 
and wise friends, or by vicious companions. Which 
would Colonel Higginson prefer? They cannot be 
kept in ignorance on these subjects. The only question 
is, How shall they be taught ? 

But he insists that the effects of alcohol and tobacco 
upon the human system must not be taught through 
text-books. Better let them see the drunkard that 
staggers about the streets, and the gentlemen (?) who 
puff tobacco smoke in every lady’s face who is compelled 
to come in their way, contrary to all rules of common 
civility. Buta drunken man is not the only victim to 
be seen in the city of Boston. We clip the following 
item from last Saturday’s Traveller : 


Christmas brought some sad as well as pleasant sights. 
There was much drunkenness in the city, and some of the vie- 
tims were young in years. Among the children who came out 
to a festival on Christmas night, in one of the Boston churches, 
was a little girl of 10 years, who was so much intoxicated that 
a policeman was called in to take her away. 


A little girl ten years old, so drunk that a policeman 
must be called to take her away! And yet, Colonel 
Higginson would not allow her to have any instruction 
in the sehools as to the effects of intoxicating liquor 
upon her system. She probably can have noneat home, 

Thousands of licensed dram-shops, and thousands of 
drinkers and drunkards, all around, still keep her, as 
as long as possible, in ignorance of the facts which have 
a fearful bearing upon her own young life! What kind 
of reasoning is this? Let our readers judge for them- 
selves. 


5. It must}be remembered that the children who are most 
in danger,—those with bad inheritances and brutal! instincts,— 
are least likely to be benefited, and the most likely to be hurt 
by such teachings.’’ 


This is an assumption without proof. The more ex- 
posed and the more inclined these children can be to 
such habits, the more need of special efforts to save 
them. The assertion that ignorance is better than 
knowledge for them and for the better class, needs 
proof. This argument, if admitted and applied in all 
its logical bearings, would shut the mouth of teachers 
and silence the pulpit on all subjects touching vice and 
crime in their relations to the young. 


Tis number contains a very full report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Convention, besides a report of the 
Iowa Convention, and other educational intelligence. 
These reports have necessarily crowded out much matter 
already in type, which will stand over till our next 
issue. A careful perusal of these extended reports of 
important educational meetings, it is believed, will prove 
of great benefit to our readers, in giving them a faithful 
record of the best thoughts of our leading educators 
upon the most prominent educational topics of the day. 
Next week we shall present reports of the conventions 
in several other States, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—The annual meet- 
ing of the directors was held in the School Committee Rooms, 
Mason street, Boston, on Saturday, Jan. 3. There was a 
large attendance, President Patterson of New Hampshire in 
the chair. Supt. Littlefield, of Newport, moved that the next 
annual meeting be held at Newport. R.I. Dr. J. H. Hanson, 
of Waterville, Me., moved that the meeting be held at Bar 
Harbor, Me. A long and spirited discussion ensued. An in- 
formal ballot was taken, which resulted in a strong majority 
for Newport. Whereupon it was voted unanimously that 


the next meeting be held at Newport, R. L, during the 
week following Monday, July 6., provided that suitable ar- 
rangements can be made. The following were appointed a 


committee of arrangements: The president, secretary, treas- 
urer, assistant secretary, and assistant treasurer, and J. H. 
Hanson of Maine, Sapt. Robinson of New Hampshire, Comr, 
Dartt of Vermont, R.G. Hauling of Massachusetts, Geo. A. 
Littlefield of Rhode Island, and L. L. Camp of Connecticut, 
The following committees were also appointed: 

On Finance—-Geo. A Walton, Wm. A. Mowry, J.W. Webster 


Thomas B. Stockwell. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


School Elocution: A Manual of Vocal Training in High 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. By John Swett. 
12mo, pp. 400. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

This is a wonderfully fall and compact volume, divided into 
three parts: Part I., Orthophony and Orthoepy; Part IL, 
Principles of Elocution; Part LII., Miscellaneous Selections. 
The first part is an admirable treatise on elementary sounds, 
and the best method of teaching them, both singly and in 
combination. The second part treats in a systematic and prac- 
tical way: (1) Emphasis; (2) Power; (3) Inflection; (4) Force; 
(5) Stress; (6) Movement; (7) Piteh; (8) Quality; (9) Moda- 
lation and Style of Expression. This part is fall of quotations 
from our best authors, as illustrative examples of the princi- 
ples taught. Under part third will be found 14 choice selec- 
tions in prose, 29 selections for declamation, and 26 practical 
selections. Altogether the book will prove both usefal and 
popular with good teachers of reading and the higher forms of 
elocution. It is a valuable addition to our text-books upon 


this important branch. 


The Buntling Ball. A Greco-American Play. A Keen Satire 
on New York Society. By? Illustrated by C D Weldon. 
New York: Fank & Wagnalls. Cloth, gilt edge, $1.50, 
This is a pungent satire in poetical form of New York life 

and society. The publishers are making it known by a some- 

what sensational offer of $1,000 in cash to the person or per- 
sons who may correctly guess the authorship of the book. 

Who wrote it, is now the question of thehour. Many parts of 

the poem are bright and clear, but to our mind the illustrations 

are the better portion of the book. It is printed, illustrated, 
and bound in admirable taste. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. An Entirely Newand Ex- 
oben 4 Work of Reference to all the Words in the English 
Language, with a Fall Account of their Origin, ae 
Pronunciation, and Use. With numeroue illustrations. To 
be completed in about twelve divisional volames. New 
York: Cassell & Co. Price, $3.00 per volume. 

About half of this very important and valuable work is now 
off the press. The distinctive features of the Encyclopedic 

Dictionary are: Its thoroughly encyclopedic character, the 


Encyclopedic Dictionary being not only a comprehensive 
dictionary, but also a complete encyclopedia to all branches 
of knowledge; its comprehensiveness and its wideness of 
range, not only modern words, whether of an ordinary or of a 
technical and scientific nature, finding a place in the work, but 
also all obsolete words and phrases to be met with in the works 
of English writers from the thirteenth century to the present 
day; the history of each word. and the historical and logical 
development of its various meanings and uses are traced out. 
showing to the reader by illustrative quotations the history and 
development of each word,—such a system being for the first 
time fally carried out in the present work; the richness and 
completeness of the illustrative quotations, the value of which 
is materiaily increased by the fullness and exactness of the 
references; the treatment of the etymological portion of the 
work in accordance with the results of the latest researches in 
comparative philology and the grouping of the various spellings 
of each word under the principal form now carried out success- 
fully for the first time in this work; the exactness and clearness 
of the pronunciations, the system adopted being simple, and 
at the same time of such a nature as to show clearly and read- 
ily the minutest difference in the phonetic values of the vowels; 
the numerous pictorial illustrations, although eminently artistic 
in character, are in no sense mere embellishments, but in 
every case help to elucidate the text. It is announced by the 
publishers to contain, when completed, 30,000 more words than 
any other dictionary extant, or 160,000 in all. The style of the 
volume is admirable ; the size, handy and convenient; the 
typography and illustrations are excellent. We commend this 
new work to all our readers. 


The Widow Wyse. A novel. Boston: Cupples, Upham & 

Co. Price, $1.00. 

This is a story of unusual freshness and vivacity. It con- 
trasts the various conditions of culture, north and south, with 
marked fidelity. Ethel Townsend is a type of young ladyhood 
that commands admiration in America. Mr. Apthorpe and 
Dr. Townsend are rare characters and well drawn. We com- 
mend this story for its exce!lent tone. 


Words, Their Use and Abuse. By William Mathews, LL.D, 
author of Getting On in the World, Oratory and Orators, 
ete. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $2 00. 

This is a new edition of this very valuable work, from new 
plates, carefully revised, and greatly enlarged. It is designed 
mainly for popular readers, and gives information and sugges- 
tions on the significance and morality of words,—grand and 
small,—and treats of words without meaning, of the abuses of 
words, of the secret of apt words, of the fallacies of words, of 
Saxon and Romanic words, of “Onomatopes,” of names of 
men, and of nicknames. The author also devotes a chapter 
each to the ‘‘ Curiosities of Language’’ and the ‘‘ Common 
Improprieties of Speech,’’ followed by a full alphabetical index 
We know of no book in the language of more interest and value 
to the ordinary reader on the use and abuse of words in speak- 
ing and writing than is found in this volume of nearly five 
hundred pages. The almost universal carelessness and igno- 
rance, want of grammatical accuracy, and disregard of taste in 
the use of words in conversation, and even in the more delib- 
erate form of expression, by American writers and speakers, 
creates a demand for Mr. Mathews’ book. We hope this useful 
book will fiad its way into every home library in the land. 


Melodies of the Heart, Songs of Freedmen, and Other 
Poems. By W. H. Venable. One vol., 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. Price, $1.50 
This charming collection of poems consists of ‘‘ Melodies of 

the Heart,” ‘Songs of Freedom and Faith,” ‘‘ An Octave of 

Sonnets,” ‘‘ Occasional Poems,” ‘* For My Children,” ‘ Etch- 

ings by the Way,”’ and “In My Library.’”? Mr. Venable is 

generously endowed with a true poet’s sensitiveness to beauty 
and melody, He has an earnest and profound reverence for 
purity, and many of his short pieces are gems that will live in 
the memory of the most refived lovers of a ng. His “ Teach- 
er’s Dream” bas won for him the rank of a first-class American 


ost, and the short poems in this beautiful volame will enhance 


Peril. A novel. 
Violin, Probation, etc. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Price, $1 00. 


character. 
with the other characters of the book, is of special interest. 
The associated characters are admirably drawn, notably Paul 


Lawford and his sister Katy, and little Humphrey, are rare 
book might 


bits of portraiture. One has well said that 
well be called ‘‘ A New Taming of the Shrew.’’ 


British Orations. With Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes. By Charlies Kendall Adams. New York: G P. 


Putnam’s Sons. Three vols. 16mo, gilt tops; price, $3 75. 


These three handy volumes contain the best specimens of 


English eloquence, and show the great currents of politica) 


thought that have done much to shape the history of Great 


Britain for the past two hundred and fifty years. volume 
one are found quotations from Eliot, Pym, Chatham, Mans- 
field, and Burke, In the second book are the speeches and in- 
troductory notices of William Pitt, Charles James Fox, Sir 
James Mackintosh, and Lord Erskine “and in volume three of 
George Canning, Lord Macaulay. Richard Cobden, John 
Bright, Lord Beaconsfield, and William Ewart Gladstone 
The above-named orators represent almost every shade of 
political doctrines, and their speeches have contained the most 
authoritative messages of English history to mankind. In 
most cases the speeches are given entire. Mr. Adame has 
done his editorisl work well, and hie introductions concisely 
outline the political situation involved in the discussion. The 
illustrative notes at the end of the volames will be found use- 
ful in making plain obscure allusions to the general reader. 
These books come in a neat box. 


The Four-Hand Treasure. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


This is a new collection of piano-forte duets, and contains 
choice waltzes by Lulli, Mark, Lemothe, Krug, and Wels ; 
polkas, by Behr, Stolz, Christie ; overtures, by Keler Bela; 


marches, by F. Von Suppe, hard, and Leonard; ballads. 
songs, galops, ete. It is a collection of the best four-hand 
piano-forte pieces within the range of the ordinary musician. 


The Children of the Bible. By Fanny L. Armstrong. 
With an Introduction by Frances E. Willard. president of 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. New 
York: Fowler & Welle Co. Price, $1 25. 

Tn this excellent book Miss Armstrong has drawn on that 
richest of moral sources, the Bible, for her topics, and with 
rare tact prepared this volume of stories for children. She 
knows the kind of setting that is needed to make each beauti- 
ful incident attractive to young minds, and she finds some- 
thing of uliar interest in every Bible-child’s life from Ish- 
mae! to Timothy. Miss Willard’s testimony is very valuable 
to the writer, and to the publishers perhaps, but we think 
that they who open the book and read two pages of the story 
of Ishmael will not be content until they have finished with 
Timothy and the convenient little glossary of names at the 
end. It is just the kind of book for the home-table and the 
Sunday-school library, and shonid be in the hands of al! Sun- 
day-school teachers, 


A Temperance Physiology. By Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 

New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Uo. 

This book has been prepared under the direction of the De- 
partment of Scientific Instruction of the Woman’s National 
Christian Temperance Union, by Mrs. Hunt, superintendent, 
for Intermediate Classes and Common Schools. Dr. A. B. 
Palmer, LL. D., professor of Pathology and Medicine in the 
University of Michigan, in a preface indorses the scientific ac- 
curacy of the book. It presents the facts of physiology so far 
as to render the hygiene intelligible. The special reference to 
the effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics will make 
the book timely. The text is admirably divided into topics, 
with review qaestions following each chapter. The typogra- 


of pupils. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Tokio Disgaku, of Tokio, Japan, has published an Ap- 
pendix to the Memoir No. 5 of Tokio University, on Measure- 
ment of the Force of Gravity at Naha (Okinawe) and 
Kagoshima, by S. Sakai and E Yamaguchi, students of 
Physics, department of Science. This paper, with results of 
pendulum experiments, was prepared, according to the univer- 
sity authorities, to determine the force of gravity at different 


localities in the Pacific Ocean. 


— E. H. Batler & Co., Philadelphia, have issued a new edi- 
tion, revised and in great part rewritten, of A Grammar of 


the Latin Language, for the use of schools and colleges, with 
exercises and vocabularies, by Wm. Brigham, author of Brig- 
ham’s Latin Reader. Cesar, and English Grammar. The re- 
vision was made by W. Gordon McCabe, A.M., head master of 
the University School, Petersburg, Va.; price $108. This 
book has for twenty years — a wide popularity, and in 
its new form is one of the best Latin grammars extant. 


— J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have published a 
Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 


adapted for schools, academies, colleges, and families, by John. 


C. Cutter, B.S., M.D., professor of Physiology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Imperial College of Agriculture, Sapporo, 
Japan; price $100 ‘This attractive text-book has 140 illustra- 
tions, and contains full descriptions of the structure and func- 
tions of the human body, and brief directions for illustrative 
dissection of mammals, for elementary work with the micro- 
scope, for physiological demonstrations of the human body, 
and for the management of emergent cases. The hygiene sec- 
tions of the book are concise, definite, and practicai. The ar- 
rangement of topics is logical, and the text contains the latest 
and most reliable scientific information, with an unusually 
complete glossary. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, publish Colloquial Exer- 
cises and Select German Reader, for schools and colleges, 
by Wm. Deutsch, teacher of German in the Central High 
School, St. Louis, Mo.; price $100. The author claims that 


the student of German should commit to memory short stories 


By Jessie Fothergill, author of The First 


This is a very clever story. It is really a study of human 
Peril Nowell, the heroine, taken in connection 


phy and illustrations of the book are almost perfect for the use 


and anecdotes, thus learning pronunciation and accent. 
These stories should employ only words in common use and 
contain material for colloquial exercises,—from three to six 
hundred words are sufficient in these exercises to give snch a 
mastery of the language as is required for conversational flu- 
epcy. The method requires no tedious study of the Grammar. 
This German Reader contains one hundred select stories of 
such a nature that their contents can be easily comprehended 
and mastered. Reading matter consisting of miscellany, fairy 
tales, extracts from history, and standard novels,—a selection 
of twelve standard poems ; « collection of names of objects, 
grouped according to the most common and useful topics ; a 
collection of the most common verbs and adjectives ; a col- 
lection of short phrases; a collection of ionger, phrases. 
some idiomatic expressions ; copious Eoglish notes to all the 
stories, the readings, and poems ; an alphabetical vocabulary 
to the entire book. The words and phrases under d, e, f, 9, 
and A are also distributed under each story, so that the lists 
are completed with the last selection. 

— John Wiley & Sons, New York, bave issued a new and 
fifth edition of The Elements of Theoretical and Descrip- 
tive Astronomy, for the use of Colleges and Academies, by 
Charles J. White, A M., assistant professor of Mathematics in 
Harvard College; price $200. This able treatise was first pub- 
lished in 1869 to meet the requirements of the students of the 
U.S. Naval Academy. It presents the main facts and princi- 
ples of astronomy in a form adapted to the elementary course 
of instruction in that science which is commonly given at col- 
leges and the higher grade of academies. Those topics which 
are the most important and the most interesting are arranged 
in the order which experience teaches to be the best. This 
edition of the book is issued with no change in the general 
plan, and with only those changes which the advance of astro- 
nomica!l knowledge in the last few years renders necessary. In 
the descriptive portions of the work, the latest Information 
upon every topic which is introduced is given. The distances 
and the dimensions of the heavenly bodies are given to corre- 
spond with the value of the solar parallax which is at present 
adopted in the American Ephemeris; the recent theories upon 
the connection of comets and meteors; the principles of spec- 
troscopic observation; and the conclusions concerning the con- 
stitution and the movements of the heavenly bodies which such 
observation induces, are given, it is hoped, in sufficient detail. 
The Notes contain some of the latest results. It will continue 
to be the standard work for schools and colleges. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have ready some important 
new text-books for colleges and schools. Among them is 
Lotze’s Outlines of Metaphysic; dictated portions of the 
lectures of Hermann Lotz, translated and edited by George T. 
Ladd, professor of philosophy in Yale College ; price, $1.00. 
The editor and publishers announce that two other numbers 
of the series of philosophical ‘* Outlines’ by Lotz may be 
expected within a few months, one on the Philosophy of 
Religion, and one on Moral Philosophy; and that later, 
should these three volumes be welcomed by American edu- 
cators, they hope to publish the Outlines of Psychology, of 
Zisthetics, and stil] later of Logic. In this book the learned 
author treats of metaphysic under three heads ; viz, ‘* Ontol- 
ology.” ** and Phrenomenology.”’ 

Wentworth & Hill's Exercise No. III. on Geometry is 
a book from the same publishers, which contains a great num- 
ber of exercises, designed to stimulate original thought. The 


change of method in teaching geometry, which looks to the 
cultivation of the reasoning faculty, rather than the memory, 


makes such a book of geometrical exercises, systematically 
treated, of the highest importance. The exercises in this 
manual are carefully graded and can be used with any good 
text-book on geometry. Notwo men in this country are better 
qualified to make such a manual than these eminent teachers 
of Phillips Exeter Academy. 

— A. 8S. Barnes & Co, New York and Chicago, have now 
ready the New National Fifth Reader, completing the 
admirable series of Barnes’ ‘‘ New National Readers,”’ designed 
both for graded and ungraded schools. The selections and 


careful gradation of this series of readers cannot be too highly 
commended. They present the best approved methods of 
teaching reading, and the lessons in both prose and verse are 
of such a character as make them intelligible as well as in- 
teresting to the average pupils in the common schools. The 
publishers have in preparation a Collegiate Reader and 
Speaker, for use in high schools, semin ‘ries, and academies. 
The wees chapter of this Fifth Reader,—illustrating 
the principles of elocution, pronunciation, and expression,—is 
one of rare merit. The typography of this book, as well as 
that of the other books of the series, can hardly be improved. 
The illustrations are artistic and well executed; the biograph- 
ical notes and the hints on language and composition, etc., are 
valuable features of the entire series. If we were to make any 
criticism rather than commendatory of this larger book, it 
would be that the pictures are more largely devoted to war 
scenes and others suggestive of sorrow and suffering than we 
would select for a school-reader. While the engravings are 
very striking, we could wish they furnished, to the vision of 
pupils, scenes of a more cheerful and winsome character. 
However, tastes differ. 


—D Appleton & O., New York, have ready A Greek 
Grammar for Schools and Colleges; by James Ead!ey, 
late professor in Yale College; revised, and in part re-written, 
by Frederic DeForest Allen, professor of Harvard College. 


Hadley’s Greek Grammar first appeared in 1860, and has 
been in extensive use ever since, unchanged until the present 
revision. Professor Hadley died in 1872, and Professor Allen, 
out of bis ripe scholarship and experience, has made such 
Soe as were required to make the book meet present de- 
mands. 

The Appletons have added to their science text-books A 
Compend of Geology, by Joseph Le Conte, professor of Ge- 
ology and Natural History in the Uaiversity of California, 
author of Elements of Geology, etc. The author concisely 
states in his preface his aim in writing this book. He says: 
“*T have kept constantly in view two ends: (1) [ have tried to 
make a book which shall interest the pupil, and at the same 
time convey real scientific knowledge; (2) I have tried, as far 
as poseibie, to awaken the faculty and cultivate the habit of 
observation, by directing the attention of the pupil to geolog- 
ical phenomena occurring and geological agencies at work now 
on every side and in the most familiar things. By the former 
[I hope to awaken a true scientific appetite; by the latter, to 
cultivate the habits necessary to satisfy that appetite.’ The 
publishers hsve made the book in admirable style. Numerous 
excellent cuts embellish it, and make it valuable also, The 


typography and binding are good, 
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thought from the printed page; the development of 
ae of thought, tones of feeling, and habits of action, 
which stand for breadth of ideas, virtue in private life, and in- 
tegrity in public affairs;—these are the things to bs desired. 
It is wholly possible to do this work in the grammar school so 
lainly and vividly that the pupil will be stimulated to work 


or himself. 
PRBIMARY-SCHOOL SECTION. 


The Primary-school Section met in one of the class-rooms of 
the Girls’ High-school building at 2 o’clock p, m., Miss Lu- 
cretia Crocker,—one of the supervisors of the Boston public 
schools,—president, in the chair. 


Economy in Teaching the Elements of Numbers. 


The first exercise was a paper by Prof. Ellis Peterson, one 
of the supervisors of Boston ; topic: ‘* Economy in Teaching 


the Elements of Numbers.’’ 

The demands of the present age are so numerous that a wise 
economy should be exercised. There is a great diversity of 
opinion about the number of studies that shouid be introduced 
into the schools, Some reformers demand drawing, music, 
and many other studies in addition to the three R’s. Many 
persons of sound judgment think there should be fewer studies 
and more study in the elementary schools. The general purpose 
of the study of arithmetic is to acquire a knowledge of concrete 
numbers. The main study of number in primary schools should 
be confined to things,—to concrete work. eneral abstract 
number should not be attempted in primary schools. Common 
sense a8 well as psychology demands the teaching of concrete 
numbers only in the primary schools. The attempt to use 
abstract terms is always a failure in primary schools. Con- 
crete numbers should be the chief aim of arithmetical teaching 
in all good grammar schools, as well asin the primary. The 
principles snd methods should be the same, in the main, in all 
classes through thegrammar schools. 

After the first year, in many primary schools, much of the 
work is abstract. This is a mistake, and the new methods are 
looking to needed reforms. Observation lessons are taking the 
place of ors] instruction. The new objective methods require 
that addition and subtraction should be taught together; objects 
are compared and much time saved. Continuous addition and 
subtraction is one of the best forms of review. Figures should 
mean as much as words in primary arithmetical teaching. 
Essential related facts are found by an analytical investigation 
of the things themselves. Multiplication and division should 

be taught in a natural method. First, the name of concrete 
unit is written, and the oral expression readily understood. 
At first the movement of the young mind is slow, but by con- 
stant and thorough work the required facility is acquired. 
The written work in addition and subtraction should be carried 
on together. The purpose should be real concrete work. The 
repetition of written acts is what is wanted. The old tables 
of multiplication and division should be abandoned, as school 
exercises, The old limit of the multipilers to 12 should be 
removed, and the same should be true of the divisor in division. 
There is no objection to giving out problems in which the 
divisor is equal to the dividend, and give practice in easy 
division by gradually increasing the divisor and dividend. 

The able paper of Mr. Peterson was largely illustrative 
of the method of treating the fundamental principles of the 
first rales in arithmetic, and their application in the teaching 
by the concrete methods. . 

Discussion. 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson said that the teaching of numbers 


should at first be associated with objects, and asked if there 


are any objections to the pupils generalizing and stating the 
results in abstract form. 
Mr. Peterson said there was a serious objection to saying one 


and one are two, It becomes a mere verbal exercise, while it 


should convey to the child the fact that one orange and one 
orange are two oranges, 


Observation Lessons on Insects. 
The second paper was given by Miss Jennie M. Arms, teacher 
S natural history, Boston ; topic, ‘‘ Observation Lessons on 
sects,”’ 


She took for her lesson the grasshopper. Specimens were 
distributed among the audience, and the lesson was one of in- 
tense interest. She gave the results drawn out in teaching 
children of a primary school age. She advised that the teach- 
ers always hold up specimens and teach by calling attention 
to each part. Miss Arms gave a model object-lesson, and 
in addition gave a vast amount of information, probably new 
to most of her hearers, about the grasshopper. The —_ 
should be taught to draw the parts and write out, carefully, 
tneir own descriptions. She then gave a second lesson on the 
dragon fly, and made a comparison of the two insects. This 
portion of her exercise proved that young children have the 
enpaetty to make useful comparisons 

. Miss Arms continued her exercise by showing specimens of 
butterflies and other winged insects, and showing how children 
study the elements of natural history. The honey-bee was 
— commented upon, showing how children could be led 
rom the simple to complex forms of life. Miss Arms sum- 
marized her admirable lessons as follows: 

[This portion of the report of this excellent paper will be 
found uoder our column of * Methods.’’] 

p remarks were made by Mr. Tweed of Charlestown ; Mr. 
—— and Mr. Walton, State agents of the Board of Educa- 
on ; Miss Crocker, school supervisor of Boston, and Mr. 


Nathaniel T, Allen of West Newton. 


Moral Training in Primary Schools. 

The third paper was given by Mr. E. H. Rassell, Principal of 
State Normal School, Worcester; topic, “Moral Training in 
the Primary Schools.” 

A. is in vain to expect that young children can be taught all 
of the elements of knowledge, either mental or moral, that are 
fraaired in mature life. Noone is disturbed by the fact that 
iif young mind is full of errors and blunders in his intellectual 
®; but in the realm of morals we do not tolerate any such 
Pom In human conduct, under our code, there are no 

ansition eriods. Growth,— moral growth, —is as necessary 
s* mental growth. A moral character, in the adult sense, in 
a child, is bo ory The individual, to be truly moral, must 
Bet sbove gelf, and this is impossible to children, The first 


children. 


Children must be active, or suffer torture. Restraint is the 


essential element of moral power. Sympathy is the main 
avenue to the heart. Reciprocal confidence and mutual action 
among children and teachers and parents will aid in securing 
the virtue of truthfulness. Hereditary influences stand in the 
way of moral growth. We must deal gently with such inherited 
weaknesses. Nothing deserving the name of moral character 
¢au be made at short notice. Character comes bt gradual 
growth. The elements of the moral nature, the feelings, and 
the will, should be trained methodically, — payee 
Teachers often assume duties in the anal work that belong 
to the parents, the minister, and the police. Responsibility is 
limited on the part of the teacher in the matter of morals. 
Much preaching is not desirable. It is both politic and wise 
for teachers to keep within their sphere of duty. They should 
not usurp the parent’s place, or that of the guardians of the 
public peace. The mild exercise of authority on the of the 
teacher in securing obedience will do much to foster the growth 
of high moral purpose among children. Give them f om to 
exercise certain choices ; this will develop self-government. 


The teacher’s substitute for parental love is sympathy. We 
must take more frequently the child’s point of view, and adapt 
our guidance to develop self-respect. Rewards and punish- 
ments are losing their potency. School occupations have re- 
moved many of the temptations. Teachers and pupils should 
have friendly alliance, and then the teacher can teach. On 
the matter of example much has been said. The teacher has 
the right to be a good citizen, and all moral mincing and at- 


titudinizing in the school is absurd, and neutralizes the force 


of a good example. 
Primary School Work in Preparation for Geography. 


The last paper was given by Miss L T, Moses, first assistant 
in the Normal School, Boston ; topic, ‘‘ Primary-School Work 


in Preparation for Geography.”’ 


The children should be led to observe, to cultivate the im- 
agination, and the study of geography is one of the best studies 
Outline the whole range of the 


for this noble purpose. 
aphical work from the results of perception, experience. 


sons in the observations of the heavens and the earth are 
of the first importance. Numerous plan-lessons should be 
given,—those subjects that will give the most useful informa- 


tion, and at the same time train the mental and moral powers. 


The plan contemplates lessons on heavens, earth, and air, 
restricted to the phenomena of things that can be studied 


daily, enlarging upon the essential points from year to year. 


Miss Moses’s paper was very practical, but our space forbids 
the further use of our notes, hoping they may appear under 


** Methods ’”’ later. 
Evenine. 


In the evening the members of the several sections met to- 
gether in the main hall to listen to addresses by distinguished 


people and to music by the Weber Quartette. 
Governor Robinson. 


President Rugg, who was in the chair, ‘called the gathering 
to order and introduced as the first speaker Governor Robin- 


son, who was warmly greeted. He said: 


If there were any occasion for want of sympathy between 
him and his auditors, it was that their anniversary comes at 


the busiest time of the executive year. He looked, therefore, 


with some misgiving into the faces of those of whom the eyes 


of one once gave him unbounded terror. He said, further, 
that except by the§codperation offcapable and good teachers, 
money spent on education is of little avail. To the principal 
of some school those who go out into the world always look 
back; all those who have made a success of life think of some 
one man or one woman as all that man or woman ought to 
be. Therefore it is that teaching is a high calling, and teach- 
ing should not be confined to the three R’s; it should go mach 
further, and incite the young to higher effort. The schools 
are provided not for the children alone, but for the Common- 
wealth. Educate the children and you strengthen the State. 
On an average the child spends not more than six years in the 
schools. How much there must be done by the teachers! 
But the teachers must not attempt to carry the children on 
their backs. If they do they will set down useless burdens in 
the end. The State has demanded, and it still demands, the 
education of its young, and throughout the State any child 
can go through all the grades of instruction at the public ex- 
pense. Education ia the great leveler; it tests the child’s 
brain, not the dollars and cents that his family may have; and 
thousands have withstood that test, and are able citizens be- 
cause of it. It combines the forces of the community, and it 
will still further strengthen and benefit the Commonwealth. 
In conclusion His Excellency extended an official and per- 
sonal welcome, and said that his happiest memories are of the 
days when he was a teacher, those memories being freshened 
now and then by his meeting with an old pupil, who believes 
he has been benefited by his instruction and influence as a 
teacher, an influence of which no one can see the end. 


President Eliot. 
President Eliot of Harvard College spoke ofthe relations 
of the 228 high schools of the State to ite nine colleges. This 
paper will be found in fall in our colamns. 


Rev. Dr. Duryea. 
Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D., remarked that everything that 
might be said of education is new, because its work has been 
done in an insnufficient light. The new idea of human nat- 


ure is evolution or development, Evolution, development, 
of what? People say an oak is evolved from anacorn. Is it? 
Indeed it is not ; the oak is the result of a personal act, and 

back to the living God. We have been acting under the 
idea that the teacher was an educator, and that all depended 
upon the teacher; consequently there has been a failure of the 
highest results. But through evolution what can we do? 
Can we speak of the evolution of amind ? I think not. Give 
men the proper conditions and stimulant and there will be in- 
tellectual life. Wherever any part of man is there the whole 
of man is, and you must work through the whole man, and 
according to his temperament will be his development. You 
can apply to the development of mind, influence; one personal 
life can touch and shaps another life. In the school the great 
essential is a teacher full of intellectual and moral life, and 
then life is quickened by life. Whether there be great intel- 
lect or not, there should be in every teacher a great heart. 
The ultimate reliance for mental development must be upon 


the emotional forces. Farther, the must be taken en- 


this would require ten times as many teachers in this State 
as there now are. Can we do this? Yes; we are allowi 
men on the one hand to waste enough, and on the other 

to steal enough, of the public funds to do it. 


Mrs. Richards. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, professor of Chemistry at the In- 
stitute of Technology, spoke of the progress of elementary ed- 
ucation, contrasting the old district school of thirty years ago 
with what was shown at the-recent educational exhibition in 


London. 
Supt. Harrington. 

Mr. H. F. Harrington, Supt. of the public schools of New 
Bedford, spoke for the teachers of the State, whose responsi- 
bility, he said, is greater than any other class, for it is for 
them to mold the thought and character of the people. He is 
proud of this fact; he is proud also of the high quality 
of the schools, and of their elasticity which enables 
them to do so much. There is chance for improvement 
in them, doubtless, but there is reason to believe that this im- 
provement will be made. Let the teacher take heart of grace 
and press on. He spoke of the clergyman, the doctor, and the 
editor who attack the schools, and concluded that it is time for 
the teacher to be up and at these their assailants. He spoke 
also of conservatives among the teachers, and predicted a con- 
tinuous triumph for progress. 

Dr. Bicknell. 

Dr. Bicknell, owing to the lateness of the hour, occupied 
but a few minutes in urging the importance of the discussion 
of educational questions truthfully and manfully, or as Wen- 
dell Phillips put it, hewing to the line, although the chips 
should fly in our faces. He spoke of over-pressure, examina- 
tions, tenure of office, as live questions which demanded care- 
fal investigation by the profession, as well as outside of it. 
Referring to his Alaska trip, Mr. Bicknell spoke of the re- 
markable races, with their strong bent for education and their 
= of high advancement in art and industrial ed- 
ucation. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The closing session opened with a business meeting at 9.15, 


The necrology of the year, including the names of Preston 
D. Jones, Myron M. Lioyd, Thomas F. Lawrence, Isaac J. 
Osbun, Geo. W. Neal, Daniel C. Brown, and Mrs. Harriet 
Coffin Pierce, was read, and suitable tributes to their memory 
were offered. 


ance unexpected. Officers were then chosen as follows: 

President, — Ray Greene Huling of Fitchburg ; Vice-Presi. 
dents, — Nathaniel T. Allen of Newton, James S. Barrell of 
Cambridge, Henry C. Hardon of Newton, William C. Collar of 
Boston, William W. Waterman of Taunton, M. Grant Daniell 
of Boston, Joseph G. Scott of Westfield, Eliza B. Woodward of 
Bridgewater, Edwin P. Seaver of Boston, Francis Cogswell of 
Cambridge, John L_ Brewster of Lawrence, Charles F. King of 
Boston, Warren E Eaton of Boston, John O. Norris Boston. 

Recording Secretary,— James W. McDonald of Stoneham, 

Assistant Recording Secretaries,—Charles W. Parmenter of 
Waltham, Allen F. Wood of New Bedford. 

Corresponding Secretary,—Edwin L. Sargent, Cambridge. 

Treasurer,—Alfred Bunker of Boston. 

Councillors,— Daniel B. Hagar of Salem, John W. Dickinson 
of Newton, C. Goodwin Clarke of Boston, Byron Groce of Bos- 
ton, Admiral P. Stone of Springfield, Albert P. Marble of 
Worcester, Albert G. Boyden of Bridgewater, William F. 
Bradbury of Cambridge, James F. Biackington of Boston, 
John D. Philbrick of Danvers, Larkin Dunton of Boston, 
Charles P. Rugg of New Bedford. 

On motion of Mr. McDonald, of Stoneham, a resolution en- 
dorsing the Blair Educationa! Bill was adopted. 


Reports of committees were received, including an interest- 
ing report from Mr. Henry Case, of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, and an extended and valuable report of the 
committee on educational progress by Supt. Seaver. 


Supt. Seaver’s Report. 

Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, Supt. of Schools, Boston, as chairman 
of the committee on educational progress, read the report from 
that body. It began with a reference to the proverbial con- 
servatism of educational institutions, but asserts the fact of 


rogress, although it says one must often look below the sur- 
ace to see it. Progress in education is simply improvement in 
teaching, and this is secured, firat, by improving the teacher, 
and secondly, by ameliorating the conditions under which he 
works. Evidence of progress is to be sought by a careful study 
of the methods of teaching actually in use, and of the condi- 
tions affecting a teacher in his work. In surveying the work 
of schools, more especially of high schools, during the past 
year, the committee learns through extensive correspondence 
that the free text-book law has operated beneficially, increas- 
ing the attendance, and probably prolonging the actual school- 
life of mony children ; that methods of teaching natural science, 
especially chemistry and physics, are decidedly improving, be- 


coming more practical, and making more use of laboratories ; 


that the discussion of the ‘‘ Greek question ’’ had unsettled the 
views of many pupils now preparing for college, and that a 


speedy settlement of the requisitions for admission to the col- 
leges, if there are to be changes, is highly desirable; that a 


serious increase in the amount of work required in preparation 
for college cannot reasonably be expected from the pupils in 
public high schools; that, on the part of high-school princi- 
pals, a more thorough acquaintance with the aims, methods, 
and results of grammar-school work would be beneficial ; that 
there is need of better professional preparation of teachers for 
their work; that for high school teachers especially there 
should be professional instruction given in the colleges; that 
the demands for books upon the principles of teaching is 
greatly increasing, and that the interest evinced in teachers’ 
meetings and institutes is hearty. The report alludes to the 
unsatisfactory tenure of office of teachers, and looks forward 
to a remedy, It suggeste that the Board of Education be 
clothed with powers over public libraries, so as to bring them 
in closer relation with the schools. The report concludes with 
a statement that the number of pupils in the high schools is 
about eight per cent. greater than it was a year ago. 


Mrs. Hunt’s Address. 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Hyde Park, then spoke on “ Scien, 
tific Temperance in Schools.”’ 
She said that, if ever there were men able to govern them- 
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selves, it were those who first settled Massachusetts. But they 
did not trust to chance government. From that time to this 
the country had been governed for its good by selected men. 
They conducted the affairs of the late war, and when they 
found that, though they had a large army at the outset, many 
of them knew nothing of the tactics of war, the Legislature 
called at the schools and caused all the boys large enough to 
carry a musket to be trained in its use. But to-day a greater 
peril than that of war threatens the people in the shape of 
strong drink. The doctors’ convention at St. Paul had de- 
clared that alcohol was a powerful drug, on which the 54,000.000 
inhabitants of this country spend $900,000,000 every year. Two 
years ago the Legislature of Vermont passed a compulsory 
temperance education bill, which requires that the children 
shall be educated as to the effects, on the human system, of 
alcoholic drinks, narcotics, and stimulants. A similar act had 
been adopted by Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, and 
Rhode Island. What was wanted of the Massachusetts teach- 
ers was that they should do as their brothers and sisters of 
Michigan had done before them, and sign a a asking for 
a bill for the education of the children of this state with re- 
spect to the use of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics. Then 
the teachers were asked to keep the ball rolling in their own 
districts in order that the bill may become a law of the state. 
From the school-houses of the country there must, and would, 
come a mighty Niagara to sweep away the curse of saloons, and 
then we should have a traly free country. 


Mr. Carrigan’s Paper. 
Mr. E. C. Carrigan, of the State] Board of Education, then 
read a paper on ‘‘ Evening Schcols.”’ 
He said education by gaslight was to him a matter of great 
personal interest. In 1857 this class of schools first received 


state attention, and previously was kept alive by charitable or 
voluntary assistance. There was great opposition to their 
being supported by the city, but the schools had friends in such 
persons as Phillips, Hale. Philbrick, Vose, Morgan,and Wiggles- 
worth. The bill of 1857 was found to be too weak, however 
amended from time to time, but yet there was need of im- 
provement, which will be attempted during the coming session. 
Of the 31 cities and towns which might have founded evening 
schools, only two-thirds had taken advantage of the law, and 
many of these had not grasped the spirit of the act. Those 
who had intelligently grasped the oublesk had made great ad- 
vances. In many p the pay given to teachers was too little 
to have efficient tuition. Again, in some places a most arbi- 
trary proceeding was made to take the place of the truant law, 
and an entrance fee of one doliar was required of pupils to 
show their good faith in attendance. The high school in this 
city with its 2,000 pupils had, through the exertion of the press 
and the leading minds among the people, become a credit to 
the cc untry. The remedy for irregularity was the provision 
of competent teachers, and supplying the pupils with books 
which were fit for use, rather than give them worn out teach- 
ers and books cast off from the day schoois. 

The speaker read extracts from all over the country speaking 
favorably of the evening school system, but in places where the 
teachers were indifferently paid the success had been very doubt- 
ful. The smallest rate paid to a female evening-school teacher 
in New York was 50 cents more than the best paid teacher in 
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Boston. But the speaker felt there was little to be asked for 
here which may not be expected at an early future. It was 
now too late for the authorities of Boston to go back on the 
evening school system, for the people would notallow it. The 
matter of organization was then alluded to, and many practi- 
cal hints were given as to the assimilation of classes. With 
respect to the question of discipline, the reader advocated the 
power of moral suasion. As to instruction, he thought the 
same methods should be adopted as in the day school, and the 
same lively attention on the part of the teachers. To convert 
the 93,000 illiterates in the Commonwealth was impossible; but 
much could be done, and a bill making employers responsible 
for engaging any children who had resided in the district 12 
months who cannot read and write would be introduced in the 
next General Court. The bill also exempts those over 14 years 
under special circumstances. He concluded by asking the 
united support of the teachers in a bold and vigorous attempt 
to reduce the existing illiteracy of our own state. 

The president-elect, Mr. Huling, was then conducted to the 
chair, and inducted into office, after which the convention 
adjourned. 


IOWA. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This association held this year’s session in Des Moines, Dec. 
22-24. Three hundred and thirty-five members were enrolled. 
This is some smaller than last year, owing to the teachers’ ex- 
cursions to ihe New Orleans World’s Fair, and to the fact that 
the dates of the meeting conflicted with the closing of a num- 
ber of colleges and universities. As the lowa Association con- 
sists of three departments,—College and University Depart- 
ment; Elementary, Graded, and High School Department; 
County Superintendent and Normal Department ;—all the edu- 
cational workers make it a point to meet at least once a year. 
Great good has come to the two latter departments from their 
association with the college professors and presidents through 
the College Department. The papers and addresses of the ses- 
sion were of special merit. 

First Day. 

Miss L. L. Gassette, of Marshalltown, presented a paper on 
the subject of *‘ Language Culture,” in which she spoke from 
the practical side, being herself an expert in teaching children 


English, 

She argued that the study of the mother-tongue should be 
the first and the best; that it was constant from the very first 
hours of a child’s life. In every lesson two things should be 
considered,—words and thoughts; one was jast as important 
as the other. She thought the modern prejudice to text-books 
a foolish one, as a text-book was certainly as useful as a chart 
hanging on a wall. The teaching of poems from standard au- 
thors is an excellent method of teaching language. O.e would 
hardly believe how many poems children will learn in a year. 


ont no one could measure the inflaence of them on their future 
ves. 

Following this paper, Miss Delia Knight, of Oskaloosa, pre- 
sented a class of young ladies trained in the physica) exercises 
of swinging Indian clubs. This was to illustrate the pane 
read during the session on the ‘‘ Causes of the Poor Health of 
our Girls.”’ The class gave evidence of careful training, and 
the — of physical education was thus introduced. 

The firet evening was devoted to the customary addresses. 
Rev. A. L. Frisbie, of Des Moines, delivered the ‘* Welcome 
Address,”’ He alluded to the fact that this meeting was opened 
in the Plymouth Church, on the 364th anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock. Their landing was 
the first breaking upon the shore of the New World of a wave 
of it fluence at once the strongest and purest our country has 
ever known. They were the founders of American education, 
and the originators of the moral forces that have had such 
power in this free land. 

Mr. H. G. Fuller, of Eldora, responded briefly on the part 
of the.association. 

The president’s address concluded the evening’s exercises. 
It was delivered by H. H. Seerley, of Oskaloosa, and consisted 
of a discussion of the questions of the hour. He claimed that 
the construction and capacity of the out-buildings of many 
schools were a source of much moral depravity, and that the 
proper authorities ought to remedy the evil atonce. He dis- 
cussed the industrial educational question, and thought that 
the demand of the dissatisfied was greater than childhood and 
immaturity could be expected to meet. Failure depends upon 
will-power more than knowledge. Recommendations were 
made concerning the unification of college courses so that the 
requirements for the freshman class should be similar, and 
thus enable the high schools to fit students for them; concern- 
ing the normal institute, that a graded course should be 
adopted for the state, and a fixed standard be placed for the 
preparation of an elementary teacher; concerning the — 
and adoption of courses of reading to be united with the wor 
of the graded institute, thus directing the reading and study of 
the teachers between sessions. 

Second Day. 

The next morping session was given to four papers on School 
Sanitation: the first, by Miss Delia Knight, of Oskaloosa, on 
‘* Health of School Girls’’; the second, by C. H. Gurney, of 
Shenandoah, on ‘‘ Health of School Boys’’; the third, by D. 
S Wright, of Cedar Falls, on ‘* Ventilation of School Build- 
ings; the fourth, by C. C. Clark, of Burlington, on ‘‘ Physical 
Culture,’’ The illnesé and feebleness of boys and girls was 
shown to be caused by bad habits, by requiring a multiplicity 
of work in and out of school, by exposure and improper cloth- 
ing, ~ lack of ventilation, by the lack of proper physical 
training. 

Prof. H. K. Edson, of Grinnell, made a very full report of 
the great Madison meeting, which he attended as Iowa’s del- 
egate, 

Miss Mary McCowen, of Englewood, IIl., read a paper on 
** Voice and Hearing for the Deaf.’’ She not only read a pa- 
per giving her experience of the method of texching the deaf 
and dumb, but illustrated her work by four children who had 
been under her tutilage, and who were too deaf to get any 
benefit from hearing until taught by her patiently for some 
months, itis impossible to give an abstract of the paper or 
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the work of this noble woman, but that it is a success was 
clearly proven to all who were present. 

In the afternoon of the second day the several departments 
held their services, devoting their attention to the special work 


belonging to them. 
In the evening W.H. Wynn, of Ames, read an important 
paper considering the substitution of the English classics for 


the ancient el: ssics. Though a professor in an agricultural 
college, devoted to modern science, he was not yet convinced 
that the ancient classics should be set aside as unworthy of a 
student’s attention and study. 

Edwin C. Hewitt. president of the Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, followed with a fine address on ‘‘The Uncounted 


to Rid 
Third Day. 


The next morning was devoted to papers on various phases 
of the text-book problem. State publication, State uniformity, 
and free text-books, were in order considered by H. J. Bell of 
Albia, Dan. Miller of Newton, D. W. Lewis of Washington, 
and Ira M. DeLong of Pella. 

Following these N. Messer, of Keokuk, read a report of a 
personal examination into the character of secondary educa- 
tion given by our high schools. This paper was very conclu- 
sive, and depended entirely upon facts, showing that better 
work was necessary to give what the colleges demanded. 


The officers for the ensuing year are, 


Prest.—W. F. King, Mt. Vernon. 

Ex. Com.—L. W. Parish, Des Moines; R. H. Frost, Atlan- 
tic; M. F. Arey, Ft. Dodge. 

Vice-Prests.—A C. Ross, Hampton; J. M. DeLong, Pellar; 
Annie E Parker, Keosauqua. 

Sec —W. N. Hall, Cedar Falls. 

Treas.—D. M. Lewis, Washington. 

Delegate to Nat. Teachers’ Assoc.—H. H. Seelye, Oskaloosa. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, 


In connection with the Iowa Association is a delegate body 
called the Educational Council. The work of this body is 
most promising. An informal meeting of these delegates was 
held, and arrangements made for a regular meeting next year. 
Work was outlined and preparation made to take up the vari- 
ous questions that are most important at the present in Iowa. 
Koowiog the men that make up this Council will be assur- 
ance enough that effective work can thereby be accomplished 
that is impossible in the general association. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual convention of the Modern Language 
Association of America was held at Columbia College, New 
York, Dec. 29. President Franklin Carter, of Williams Col- 
lege presided. Among those present were Profs. Dr. F. O’Con- 
nor, of Columbia ; S. Primer, of Charleston (S. C.) College; 
Edward L. Joynes, of South Carolina College; Francis B. Gum- 
mere, of New Bedford, Mass.; H. C. G. Brandt, of Hamilton; 


A. M. Elliott and Dr. J. W. Bright, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. 

The chairman read some interesting unpublished letters of 
Jean Paul Richter. Prof. J. W. Hart, of the University of 
Cincinnati, furnished a paper on “‘ The College Course of En- 
glish Literature. and How it may be Improved,’’ which was 
read by Prof. T. W. Hunt of Princeton, as Prof. Hart was 
ill; and a paper on ‘‘ The Genitive in Old French”’ was read 
by Prof. Hans C. G. Von Jagemann of Earlham Coll., Indiana. 

The evening session was occupied by a discussion of the 
question, ‘* Would it be desirable to substitute a modern for 
an ancient language in admission-examination in colleges ?”’ 
Professor Boyessen of Columbia said that the advantages of 
Greek were greatly exaggerated, and offered a resolution sub- 
stituting German or French for Greek. Professor Cohen of 
Harvard opposed the resolution ; Professor Schmitz of the 
Brooklyn Adelphi Academy was in favor of the resolution ; 
Professor March of Lafayette College opposed it, and Professor 
Fav of Tufts spoke for it. The matter was laid over. 

Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, of Hamilton College, read what was 
called by those present one of the most important papers of 
the session. It related to the extent to which purely scientific 
grammar may enter into the instruction of ordinary college 
classes, and how far the latest results of scientific research may 
be embodied in text-books. Professor Brandt said: 

“At a meeting of natural science men in Berlin the last phase 
of this subject was discussed, and, to the surprise of the an- 
herents of Darwin’s theory, it was maintained by a prominent 
professor that this doctrine should not be taught in any insti- 
tntion lower than the university, and that it should not enter 
into the text-books of natural history in any of the schools of 
lower grade. I am not able to jadge whether these views are 
too conservative in the field of natural science. 

** When the latest results include new facts and well estab- 
lished laws of language, conservatism in treating them may 
become a great fault and an injustice, In the department of 


modern languages, as in many other departments, the danger 
lies in downright, unpremeditated ignorance of the new results. 
All teaching should start from a scientific basis, and al) the 
text-books and reference books should be constructed on that 
basis. Such men as Brink, Sweet, and Skeat are the foremost 
of those who have developed the old humdrum empirical treat- 
ment of modern languages into a living scientific study. Their 
investigations have started a new branch of philology, pho- 
netics. The main reason of the loose and unsystematic meth- 
ods of teaching modern languages is the lack of the dignity 
and weight which comes from the scientific basis. By adopting 
scientific methods it will become known that the teacher must 
be scientifically trained for his work. The result will make it 
easier even for the beginner. So called “‘practical’”’ arran 
ments are often fancifal, and the rules and groupings so arbi- 
trary that even with the numerous exercises the student might 
as well learn the inflection of each noun afd verb by itself. I 
am notin favor of throwing Greek and Latin overboard and 
taking any amount of modern language to replace it. I have 
misgivings even when I hear of them as substitutes or as equiv- 
alents of Greek; but I think that French scientifically studied 
is worth, as a discipline, any amount of the old-fashioned syn- 
tactical gymnastics which stand for Greek and Latin. 

‘*In conclusion, we ought to teach the important and latest 
results of phonetics. Sounds can be acquired without know- 
ing the movements of the organs of speech, just as I can raise 
my arm without knowing the movements of the muscles. By 
imitation a large number of students never acquire sounds; 
but if taught the articulation by a scientific system, it is possi- 
ble to redeem many from their helplessness.’’ 

A paper by Prof. F. B. Gummere, of New Bedford, Mass., 
on ‘* The Place of Old English Philology in the Elementary 
Schools,’’ was read. 

Professor Joynes of South Carolina gave a statement of the 
progress of the study of modern languages in southern colleges 
since the war. 

The convention adopted a constitution governing the Asso- 
ciation, and closed its sessions after reélecting President Carter 
of Williams College, president; Prof. A. M. Elliott, of Johns 
Hopkins University, secretary ; and Dr. B. F. O’Connor, of 
Columbia College, treasurer. 

The executive committee are Professors Walter. Hoop, Du 
Pont, Joynes, J. H. Harrison, Fortier, Bancroft, Bocher, and 
H. 8. White. 

. An editorial committee was appointed, consisting of Pro- 
fessors March, Brandt, and Boyessen. The committee is em- 
powered to publish a journal of the Association. § 
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©, and perform wellon the piano. All the bet- 
ter if she understands the German language, though 
this is not required. The 
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lady of culture, speak the French 


Tulane University, 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- | *rofala of 15 years standirg. 
ments; full corps of Professors; Classical, 


SCROFULA. 


A girl in my employ has been cured of constitutional 
LA. scrofula by the use of Swift's Speeific, 
J. O. MODANTIEL, Allatoona, Ga. 
(This gentleman is father of the Governor of Ga.) 
Vanderbilt’s millions could not buy from me what 
Swift’s Specific has done for me. It cured me of 


Mas. ELIZABETH BAKER, Acworth, Ga. 


SNATCHED FROM THE GRAVE,—I was brought 
to death’s door by a combination of eczema and erysip- 


anguages a specialty ; | elas, from which I had suffered for three years, Was 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, | treated by several physicians with fodide potassium 
with board in good families speaking which seemed to feed the disease. I have been c 

correctly; Manual training. 


Climate mild. Terms moderate. 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 
Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La, 


sound and well by the use of Swift’s Specific, 
Mrs, SARAH E. TURNER, Humboldt, Tenn. 
Swift’s Specific is entirely vegetable, Treatise on 
Blood and Skin Diseases matied free. 
Tae Swirt Specirio Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga, 
or 159 W. 23d St., New York. 


WANTED. 

sition is a desirable one,| A classical normal 

HIRA 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

16 Hawley S8t., Boston. 


8t., Chicago, Lil. 


FOR TIRED TEACHERS. 
FOR SALE, — Numerous large, well- established, 


uate, with experience in| prosperous, pleasantly situated weeklies, of various 
ORCUTT, Manager, High and Normal School, and as City Superintendent, | classes, in different localities, constantly on hand, 
wishes engagement. Address J. C. ALLING, 95 Adams 


Cheap for cash Good reasons, 
POBLISHERS’ AGENOY, Box 789, Plymouth, N. H. 


THE BROWNS, 


for which we have received the following indorsement 
from the Superintendent of Public Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: 


ROB4&RTS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass,— 

GENTLEMEN :—Apart from the merest rudiments 
of an education, what our boys and girls read will have 
more influence upon their future lives and characters 
than all the studies they pursue in school. Therefore, 
& good juvenile book,—one that will interest and in- 
stract, and whose tendencies are moral,—is a great 
blessing. Such a book is “The Browns,” written by 
M. P. W. Smith, and published by your firm. It is 
charm'ng because so perfectly natural. I hope it may 
find its way, as it so well deserves, into many thousand 
homes, Yours truly, 

JOHN B. PEASLER, Supt. of Schools. 


Price, $1.00. Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, 
postpaid, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
502 a Boston, Maas. 


New Books for Young People. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’s ENGLAND B 
LADY CALLOOTT. With 36 Illustrations. Ele. 
gantly printed and bound in red cloth, firing in 
a and easy language all the essential facts of 
ao History for Young People. 12mo, cloth, 


[Pr 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S F 
lan of Little Arthur’s 


“ Exceptionally fitted to 1 
INTS TO OUR BOWS. By A.J. 8 
TON; with an Introd by Lyman Abbott, D-D 
by Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
© book of an equal number of es 
Bible, contains wiser advice an 
ysof America than this.”—Journal of Education. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
b 13 Aster Place, New Work. 
Dial " peak 


*logue free, Dentaon, Chicago Tl. 


Ancient Egypt 
Wlonder=SB0ok 


thus to attract buyers and advertise the publishers’ other standard works. 
English People,” Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” Schiller’s ‘“‘ Thirty Years’ War,” and Creasy’s 
and a large catalogue of other standard historical and classical works, issued in 
GIBBON, style to please the most exacting, at prices that a few years ago would have 


MPacaulay, 


editions. AGENTS WANTED (one, only, in each town) in all unassigned territory. 


Monarchies, 


escott’s Great 


HUME, 
GROTE, _ been deemed fabulous. 
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BOOK BUYERS who rejoice in beautiful books, as well as those who desire cheap and useful editions, will give 
hearty welcome to our new editions of the great works named below. They are not sold by us at retail (and we do not there- 
fore give prices) but may be had of leading Book-sellers throughout the country. AGENTS WANTED (one dealer, only, 

in each place) in all places not occupied. 
b4 , WITH over 400 fine illustrations. “ History of France from the 
Guizot bs) Sf rance, Earliest Times to 1848,” by M. Guizot, Prime Minister of France, and his 
daughter, Madame Guizot De Wirt. In eight volumes, small octavo, fine 
cloth, gilt tops. The best edition ever published in the English language, at a mere fraction of the cost of any previous editions. 
WITH over 700 illustrations and maps. 
Rawlin $0nN's Seven Cc reat Seven Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,”— 
Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Persia, Parthia, and The 
New Persian Empire. By GrorGz RaWLInson. In three large 12mo. volumes, fine cloth, gilt tops. The BEST edition at 


less than a sixth of the cost of any previous issue. 
se he WITH fine illustrations. “ History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 


Isabella.” by Wa. H. Prescott. An Illustrated Library Edition in two volumes, 
Work. small octavo, and a cheaper edition in one large 12mo. volume. A book for 
EVERY AMERICAN library, by one of America’s most famous historians. The cost is only a fraction of that heretofore. 
UNDER THE PHARAOHS.” By John Kenrick, M. A. A new 
edition of a standard work, costing $15, to import, but here presented in excellent 
shape (in one large 12mo. volume, 902 pages, Long Primer type), at about $1.00. 
OF HISTORY, ILLUSTRATED. 
all unabridged, issued in a beautiful, almost sumptuous, imperial octavo volume, at 
a price acknowledged absurdly low (less than one-tenth Harper’s price),—issued 


“ The 


Four great standard works, 


Containing Green’s (larger) ‘‘ History of the 
** Fifteen Decisive Battles.” 


Call at once on your Book-seller and ask to see our 


JAMES B. MILLAR & CO., Publishers, Oak and Pearl Sts., New York. 


“THE NATURAL METHOD,” No. 2, Vol. II., January, 1885, is just published, 
and will be sent to all applicants who accompany their address with a one-cent stamp. 
“STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N. Y. CITY,” 


27 East 44th Street, between Madison and Fifth Avenues, New York, 


| \ 
Address 
| 
} 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Price. 
Deldee, or the Iron Hand. D Appleton & Co, NY § 
Dare and Robert le Diable, Part?. “ « 25 

an e ° 
Early lish. Boston School Supply Co, Boston 
Stories from English History. 
Melodies of the Fieart, ete Venable R Olarke & Gs 1 
Historical,Value of First Eleven Chapters of Genesis, Beach Cong. 8, 8. & Pub. Soc. Boston Ss 
Little Arthur’s History of France. . T ¥ Crowell & 1 
Mexican Resourses . : Ober Estes & Lauriat, 50 
Com ve Physiognomy, . ‘ Redfield Fowler & Wells Co, N ¥ 2 50 
Bunt Ball. Fank & Wagnalls, N Y 1 50 
Analytic Geometry. (Syllabus). Byerly Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 10 
Rapid Addition. . ° Sprague 4 10 
for Yo dren. Tp 
The Lost er Harper & Brothers, N ¥ 1 00 
Madam: A Novel. Oliphant 75 
Dictionary. Paris, Stormonth 3 
rmonth’s 
American List. Francis P Harper, N 1 00 
Experiment Blanks. French Harris & Boston 35 
John Adams. . Morse Houghton, Mif. & Co, Boston 1 25 
The Book Lover. . ° Baldwin Jansen, McClarg & Co, Chicago 1 25 
Handbook of Blunders. ° Ballard Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
Elocationiste’ Annual No. 12. ‘ Shoemaker Nat. Sch. Or. & Elo, Phila 100 
Representative British Orators. 3 vols. . G P Patnam’s 3 75 
Electic metry. urns an , Bragg 
tie Cassell & Co,N ¥Y_ each vol 3 00 


The Encyclodedic Dictionary. 12 Vols. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Mrs. Mary A. LiveRMoRE.—A few years 
ago the health of Mrs. Livermore became so im- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Scott’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER 
OIL, wiTH HyPoPHosPHITES, is especially 


red that she was forced to retire from the! ful for Children’s Diseases, as it acts both as 


ecture field. How and by what means she 
was restored to health is related in an interest- 
ing letter to Drs. Starkey & Palen, of Philadel- 
a, dated Feb. 1, 1884. From this letter we 
make the following extract : 


“Four vears ago this spring, at the end of a bee J 
severe and exhaustive winter’s work, J found myself 
broken down in health. My superb constitution 
had hitherto carried me triumphantly through every 
task I had imposed on myself. But J was now com- 
pletely prostrated, with no power of recuperation. I 
could sleep but two or three hours out of the twenty- 
four, and then only in a semi-sitting tion, because 
of a difficulty of breathing,— suffe excruciatingly 
Srom sciatica and neuralgia of the atomach,—expers- 

enced the torment of indigestion, and the train of ills 
that follow, and was harassed by optical illusions which 
were a source of great discomfort, although I knew them 
to be illusions. My mentul depression was as severe as 
my physical Pees. I believed the hopeless inva- 

iam, which I had dreaded, had come to me, and my 
chief aim was to hide myself from friends and acquaint- 
ances who were afflicted on my account. 

**My physician recommended a trip to Europe. 
The change brought no radical improvement. While 
in England some American acquaintances told us of the 
Com d Oxygen and were enthusiastic in its praises. 

“My busband immediately ordered a Home Treat- 
ment I used it for a month, punctiliously obeying the 
directions, before I torally. Then my return to 
good health was rapid, and since then I have enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted perfect health and youthful vigor. 
I resumed work immediately, and have assiduously fol- 
lowed the most laborious vocation ever since, although 
long past the time of life when it is considered safe to 
toil severely and unremittingly.” 

In another letter Mrs. Livermore says; “I have 
always and everywhere proclaimed the excellence of 
the Compound Oxy n. Lcould not live without it, un- 
less I abandoned all my work and simply existed, and I 
would rather die than do that.” 

A “ Treatise on Compound Ozygen,’’ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative nt, and 
a large record of ee ge cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrb, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ete., and a wide range of chronic diseases, sent 

Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 


and 1111 Girard St, Philadelphia. 


Tue advertisement of Willard E. Sibley, 
Waltham, Mass., in THz JouRNAL, of his Pat- 
ent Pencil Sharpener is one that no teacher 
would overlook if he knew its real, practical 
value to the school. A few cents voluntarily 
given by the pupils of a school would purchase 
both Slate and Lead Pencil Sharpener, that 
would pay for itself in one term in the saving 
of time and trouble. We have personally used 
this Pencil Sharpener during the past year, 
and like it very much, and are prepared to 
adopt the commendation of another as follows: 
** It does its work expeditiously, economically, 
accurately,—in short, admirably. I have no 
doubt that within a year, to say nothing of the 
gain in time and the pleasure of having pencils 
ready at hand beautifully pointed, we will save 
in pencils more than the cost of the machine.” 


Own the first page of Tux JouRNAL of this 
week will be found an announcement of the re- 
cent publications of Ginn, Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. The addition of these eminently practical 
books, suited to all grades of schools, makes 
the list of this enterprising house one of the 
largest and best of American school-book pub- 
lishers. School officers and teachers will find 
it worth their while to preserve this announce- 
ment, and order these books as they may need 
them during the year 1885. 


Outlines of Map Drawine. 
By F. E. BANGS. 
Principal of Wooster School, New Haven, Conn, 
May be used in connection with any series of geog- 


raphies. Is used successfully in primary and interme- 
diate grades in various New England ci es. 


Mailing price, 30 cents, 


food and medicine. It not only gives flesh and 
strength by virtue of its own nutritious proper- 
ties, but creates an appetite for food that builds 
up the wasted body. 


— The 2,600 British co-operative societies 
re a business amounting to $140,000,000 in 
1883. 


— Insurance is a good thing whether applied 
to life or property. No less a blessing is any- 
thing that insures good health. Kidney-Wort 
does this. It is nature’s greatremedy. Itisa 
mild but efficient cathartic, and acting at the 
same time on the Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels, 
it relieves all these organs and enables them to 
their duties perfectly. It has wonder- 

ul power. See advt. 


— A Connecticut man who went to Florida 
in 1878 Without means has returned worth 
$40,000, it is said. 

— Health is impossible when the blood is im- 
pure, thick, and sluggish, or when it is thin 
and impoverished. Under such conditions, 
boils, pimples, headaches, neuralgia, rheuma 
tism, and one disease after another, is devel- 
oped. Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it will 
make the blood pure, rich, warm,and vitalizing. 


— It is said that Governor Eaton of Colorado 
made his farming pay him $50,000 this year. 
west, young man.”’ 

3@ You will be happy. Make your old 
things look like new by using the Diamond 
Dyes, and you will be happy. Any of the fash- 
fonable colors for 10c. at the druggist’s. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


—The military strength of Italy is 2,273,618, 
Of these about 900,000 belong to the perma- 
nent army, 350,000 to the movable militia, 
and the remainder to the territorial militia. 


—I found it a sure cure. I have been 
troubled with catarrhal deafness for seven or 
eight years with a roaring noise in my head. I 
bought medicine in thirteen states, but nothing 
helped me until I procured a bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm. In four days I could hear as 
well as ever. I am cured of the catarrh as 
well. I consider Ely’s Cream Balm the best 
medicine ever made.— GARRETT WIDRICK, 
Hastings, N. Y. 


—It is stated that Gen. Grant receives $50,000 
for his paper on the battle of Shiloh, to appear 
in the Century magazine. 


—I dropped my pen, and listened to the wind. 
Wordsworth. 
The maker’s name engraved on it I find 


— The King-Pau, the name of the official 
paper in China, was started in the year 911, 
and now has a circulation of 14,000. 


Apvice To MorTuers. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. a bottle, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 
Price, $1.25 a year. 
Subscriber receives a Premium. 


8. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers. 
Metropolitan Bioek, OHICAGO. 


Every 
HEARNE & Publishers, 178 Brosdoay, N. ¥. 


THE POPULAR AND PICTURESQUE LINE 


New Orleans and Florida. 


‘‘The Shenandoah Valley Route.”’ 


Reduced Rate Round Trip Tickets to either point ; good to return until 
June 15th, 1885, giving 15 Days en route either vay, with stop-over privi- 
eges at all coupon stations, also at the wonderful CAVERNS OF LURAY and 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 

This Route traverses a most beautiful section of conntry, with continuous Pano- 
rama of Mountain, Valley, and River Scenery. Perfect Pullman Palace Car 
service, with onty ONE CHANGE (at convenient hour) between New York and 
New Orleans, or Jacksonville, Fla. 

@@ For Tickets, Time Tables, Pullman Car reservations, and information, apply 
at Ticket Offices of Connecting Lines, or to 


H. V. TOMPKINS, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
490 303 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to leesen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
5 a in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


and free. 
416 COBAMLES DE SIL. VERB & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiological “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Oli-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
&@™ Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARK, NX. 4gt., 33 Franklin S., Boston. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 
SeventH AND EntarGep Epition. 112 Cotormp Maps. 


Price $1.50. Introductory Order, $1.20. 
(Former cost, $3.50) 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’r, 744 Broadway, New York. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as aasotine a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 
D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


ee JUST OUT! 
ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 


READINGS! REOITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX!? 

Contains the latest and best productionsof the Most PoPULAR ENGLISH and AMERICAN WRITERS of To- 
DAY, together with some of the Choicest Selections of Standard Literature. Sold by all Booksellers and News- 
dealers, or will be sent, upon receipt of 200 pages : Paper Binding, 30c.; Cloth. 50¢. 

ae SPECIAL OF FER.—The full set of the series, 12 numbers, will be sent upon receipt of $3.00. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Publicaition Department, C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. | 1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., PAILADELPHIA. 


Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary.|Lippincott’s Science Series. 


Profusely illustrated. New and Revised Edition, with 


a Supplement of néarly Six Thousand New Words. ‘s 
$1.40 net. By Prof. IsAA0 SHARPLESS and Prof. G@, M. PHILLIPS. 
e and science, since the firs on 
of this work was issued, has en, upon our Ian- NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


guage many words that were then either quite uaknown | py prof, IsAa0 SHARPLESS and Prof. G. M. PHILLIPS 
ornot in common use; and to place the more important Bo eat of “ Astronomy,” etc. With Numerous illus, 
been prepared 


of these within the reach of the readers of this work, trations. A Kry to this work has 
a supplement of some six thousand new words ls now . 
work ex ‘or the ool an: e y. 
LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY, 
inh ay, WILLIAM H. Greene, M.D., Editor and 
Orcester’s NEW SCHOO VICHONALY, | ce Ware's Chemistry.” "wally ‘ulus 
win Popufar Use, together’ with tables Exbibiting the HENSIVE 
Pronunciation of ‘nclent and Modern Bi ical COMPRE 8 . ANATOMY. 
and Geographical Names ure r Names LOG AND 1IENE 
Christian Names, etc. Pre upon the Basis of 
the Latest Edition of Worcester’s Quarto Unabridged | Containing Brief Directions for Illustrative Dissections 
Dictionary. 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. 90c. net.| of Dex the 
ts dred| scope, for ysiologic emons' ons on the Hu 
in-| man Body, and for the Management of Eme t 
at the same to furnish a 
correc or the proper spelling pronunciation 
For Terms, for Examination and Introduction, address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO., .Publishers, 
Or, 715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
T. W. CILSON New Eng. Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


THE BEST CLUB LIST. 


Cases, By Prof. Joun C. Currer, B.8., M. D. 
With 140 Miustrations. All are bound uniform in 
style. 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. Each $1.00 net. 


K@ Tue Joursnat Club List sent free. See page 883 of Tue JournmaL of Dec. 11. 


The Best Books for School and Home. 


—_ TO — 
KKK 
| 


th 


Jan. 8, 1885. 
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“T Have Suffered!” 
With every disease imaginable for the last 
ears. ar 
wens J. T. Anderson, recommended 
Hop Bitters’ to me, 


ed two bottles! 
— entirely cured, and heartily recommend 


Hop Bitters to every one. J. D. Walker, 
Buckner, Mo. 


write this as a 
eee of the great appreciation I have of 


+ Bitters. I was afflicted 
With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 


For nearly 


Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 
mé any 
Good ! 1! 


Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 
apd to my surprise I am as well to-day as ever 
I was. I hope = 

“You may have abundant success 

“Io this great and ”’ 

Valuable medicine: 

Anyone ! as wishing to know more 

bout my care 
Can by addressing me, E. M. 
Williams, 1103 16th street, Washington, D. C. 


——- I consider your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 
For In tion, kidney 


— Complaint 
‘‘ And nervous debility. I have just” 
Returned 
“From the south in a fruitless search for 
health, and find that your Bitters are doing 
me more 
Good ! 
Than anything else ; 
A month ago I was extremely 
** Emaciated 
And scarcely able to walk, 
Gelning and 
h ” 
And hardly a day passes but what I am 
* * * 


Now Iam 


complimented on my improved appearance, 
and it is all due to Hop 
Bitters! J. Wickiiffe Jackson, 
— Wilmington, Del. 
None genuine without a bunch of green Ho 
onthe white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuffs 
with Hop” or Hops” in their name, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Norma! Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar, 

PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton S8q., 
Boston. Practicability a spectalty. Circulars. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 


ntrance Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. a 

F. A, WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


POLY #CHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, For catalogues address 
423 2x Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


___ {INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev, Guo. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Bones, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BEAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, esta 
lished for the advancement of at elution 
aatate of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
f. or circular and farther particulars ap ly at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House ton, 

381 G. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Ngvee in the history of American educa- 
tion has there been so deep an interest in the 
study by teachers of pedagogical science and 
of methods of instruction, as at present. Mac- 
millan & Co., 112 Fourth Ave, New York 
City, appreciating this important fact, have 
made an announcement in Toe JouRNAL of 
this week of a great reduction in price of 
standard books for teaching. The four books 
named in their advertisement are everywhere 
acknowledged to be among the best works in 
existence for teachers. Fiich’s Lectures on 
Teaching, reduced to $1.25, isa book full of 
wisdom, and deals with school organization, 
discipline, scientific principlea and methods of 
instruction. Calderwood on Teaching is one 
of the best guides to young teachers; price re- 
duced to 50 cents. Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, by Rev. Edward Thring, M.A., price 
$1.60, is an English book of a standard charac- 
ter, and has hints and illustrations of the 
greatest practical value. It will give inapira- 
tion and sound advice to any one who reads it 
John Locke’s Thoughts Concerning Education, 
with an introduction by R. H. Qaick, MA., 
the well-known educational author, is a book 
of great interest; price 90 cents. We advise 
every American teacher to put these four 
books into his pedagogical library, and school 
superintendents and other officers should see 
that they are in all school libraries. 
ImPoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 


York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other ass hotel in the city. 
SPRcrAL attention is called to tne announce- 
ment of T. Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place, 
New York City, in Tax JouBNAL of this week. 
The two books announced are very valuable. 
Little Arthur’s England gives the essential 
facts in English history, in a most attractive 
style for the young. The book is elegantly 
printed and tastefully bound; price $1.25. 
Hints to Our Boys, by A. J. Symington, and 
an introduction by Lyman Abbott, D.D., is 
one of the best books ever printed for boys. 


Its counsels are timely and eminently practi- 
cal. If only one book can be had in a family 
of boys, besides the Bible, this is the one to 
buy; price 75 cents. 
SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St., Providence, R. L., 
Oct 15, 1884 
J. A. SwasEy, Esq., 35 Pemberton 3q., Boston: 
Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use in 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 
and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 
Gorr, Rick, AND SmiTH, Principals, 
(formerly Mowry & Goff.) 


ASSACHUSETTS STATR NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT For Both Sexes. 
or particulars, address 
Russet, Principal. 
ae TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra Mass. 


The next term will begin with entrance 6 


On Wednesday, Sept. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
4 Sexes, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


catalogues, address the Prin. BoypEn, A.M, 
or Catalogues, address the Prin B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
§r4 TE NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
rer address J. 3. Boor. 183 
Re ISLAND HORMAL SCHOOL, 


PRovip 
‘course of study, 3 years. A 


vanced Course for special classes of stud. Adres, 
for Circular or information, T. Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
GLISH AND CLASSICAL SC 
CHOOL, Providence, 
Common branches. English and Selentific and 
Address Gorr. Ricg, & SMITH, Principals. 


—— 


CARD to TEACHERS. 


If yon have Sch 
keep) T win dey — Books which you do not care to 
’ ‘© them In exchange for books 
send me a list of ‘ase you wou a 
TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
Sete, gue of books. 
comple cata- 
logue. Send orders for eap School 
(0 a" M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illustrative Geology and Natural His- 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


Comprehensive and instructive. From $2.00 up; 
cash. Send for Lists, Testimonials, etc. 
601 t* 8. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 


NEW-EN@LAND 
Bureau of Education 


There is a great demand at present, at 
this office, for superior teachers in Gram- 
mar, High School, and Academy; French 
with English, French and German, Mu- 
sic, and Drawing. We need more can- 
didates. All teachers desiring such posi- 
tions should register without delay. 
Circulars and forms of application sent 
free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley St, Boston. 


“* The right teacher in the right place.”’ 


“ About eighteen months ago we obtained through 
you, Miss B, for the grade preparatory to the high 
school, who has given excellent satisfaction, but on ac- 
count of ill-health will be obliged to give up the school. 
We wish you again to fill the position for us.” 


LATER.—{Miss N. will occupy Miss B.’s position 
She seems to jast what wewant. Many thanks for 
your assistance.’ 


ELMER G. DERBY. Act. Supt. of Schools, 
Middletown, Conn, Dec. 7, 1884. 499 


WANTED, 


First-class teacher for Central Iowa, to begin 

Jan, Ist. per month, Ex ence in discipline, 

with a love of the work tively necessary. di- 

dates for this tion registered free of c 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOOIATION, 
499 38 Madison Street. CHICAGO. 

WANTED, 
Instructor in German. Must have ence in first. 


class institation, and be able to speak German inno 
Salary from $1200 to $16°0 Applicants for this posi- 
tion registered without 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
499 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 
ELY’sS 
Clea use the 
Mead, Allays 
Infla ww ation. 
Heals the Sores. 


Senses of T aste 
& Smell. A quick 


& pe itive Cure. 
50 cts. at Druggiste. 
60 cts. by mall regis- 
tered. Send for circular. Sample by mail, 10 cts. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 
AND 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the samo time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatiem, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 

SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
IT WILL SURELY CURD 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, there 


by 
CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 


1 4 The judgment of the 

BEST TEACHERS in 
A REVOLUTION every State 
> and Territory, is 
on record in favor of Lothrop’s Popular illas- 
trated and Edecational Magazines, Wide 
Awake, Our Little Mien and Wemen, and 
Babyland, as the very best obtainable matter for 


school read- 
ing. The 
| IN SCHOOL READING. 
which these & 
magazines are being introduced in place of the old- 
fashioned reading-books, or for supplementary read- 
ing, is a matter of astonishment even to the publishers. 
Specimen copies sent FREE for examination Address, 
D. LOTHROP & Co., Beston, Mass. 


“THE PIANO TEACHER'S IDEAL. 
The New Musical 


CURRICULUM 


,, By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
A Perfect Instruction Book.” 


This work is the culmination of long years of labor 


and observation devoted to its ultimate 
one of America’s greatest musicians, an 
ent form it is beyond all doubt the 


BEST WORK OF ITS KIND 


ever issued for the purpose intended. Teachers and 
Students of Music are especially recommended to ex- 
amine the Curriculum, as it cannot fail to be of inval- 
uable service to them. Price $3 by mail post-paid. 
Specimen Pages free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


by 
in its pres- 


For Sale by all Book and Music Deaters. 
quire no knowledge of music whatever. 
Address HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 


CENTS invested in SOPER’S [NSTAN.- 
) h and ORGAN, will enable yon to play a familiar 
490 tf 178 Broadway, New York. 


TANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO 
air on either instrament at once. You re- 
The Journal Club List sent Free. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, aca ronntan, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL LysTITUTS, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
James W. VINCENT, Prin. Vincent High School, 
Jonesboro, Texas, writes: * Prof. F———.whom you 
recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 
first of this month, and I am much p with him, 
He makes my faculty a fuli team.” 
For application form and list of testimonials, address 
L. @. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 


good schools ents. Call on or address 
240 us (1) 93 Union Bquare, New York. 
WESTER TEACHERS’ 
ACENCY. 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 

ou are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 

r, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

LEMMON BROS, Kansas City, Mo. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


CHICAGO, 

supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form, 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 29 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Sowthern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville fir the pas 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23814 Church St., NASHVILLE, Tenn, 


Teachers desiring positions, and 


‘|Superintendents or Committees 


wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston, 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
on-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Gentral Educational Bureau. 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 


“I must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 

Send for “ Terms” and “‘ Mutaal Plan.’’ 

D. F. DIMON 

484 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 
Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Blank. 
School Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons In Music. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


as standard. CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
Som 
are the best and cheapest 


OUR NEW SCHOOL system for conducting 


schools in good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 

ant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 60c. 
fio new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
5, 10, 15, 20 and 5c per dozen. Large set samples Ae. If you do 
not care to order samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we wil! surely please you. ce 
list, order blanks, return ee free. All postpaid by mail. 
Stamps taken. Please send atrial order. FINE ABT PUBLISHING 
Co., Pa. 


COLLECTIONS 
Tropical Products, Botanical, Zoological, ¢tc., 


for schools, educationsl, and scientific purposes, per- 
sonally selected. For circulars, catalogues, and p artic- 


Vy. P. PARKHURST, 
East. Templeton, 


= | 
| 
AKI DNEY-WORTE | 
Ups 
-- 
| 
| | 
' | PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
a | WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. j 
| Diary Almanac for 1884, 
IKIDNEY=WORT, 
= — i 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
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OR LITTLE 


HILDREN. 


PRIMARY DRAWING CARDS, For Slate and Blackboard Exercises. In two parts of twelve 
Cards and thirty-six Exercises each. Accompanied by instractions for drawing, and a test ruler. By M, J. 
GREEN. Sent to teachers on receipt of 10 cents per part. 


KRUSIPS EASY ORAWING LESSONS, for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. Three Series, 


twelve cards each, with Instructions. 
These series of Drawing Cards have been prepared as 


introductory to Kriisi’s Graded Course. It has been 


sbown that small children may be made to execute very pretty designs, if they have some guide for the direc- 
tion and length of their lines. To this end light ruled frame work has been devised, in which the designs are 


printed, and a blank space left below for the pupil's work 


. Sent to teacher on receipt of 13 cemts per series. 


D. APPLETON & 


CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 0O.,| 


LOUIS, 


HMETIC 25 { 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARIT 
SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KREPING.. .65 
CURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS. 
@RAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK 
WALLS OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... 


HOLT7Z’S FIRST LESSONS IN PAYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 


New York. 


Shakespeare: 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 


Catalogues licati 491 
Lead a = singly or in sets; each &6 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
TAKING THE LEAD 
Barnes’ New Readers. Il. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
Barnes New Arith~-etics & Higher Mathematics, volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
Barnes’ Brief istory Series cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, 


beography Course 
wo-Boo phy 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 


@@™ Send for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publishers. 
&. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
82 Bromfield St., Boston. 


For new illustrated circular, address 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt.for New Eng., 


493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
SCUDDER's U. HISTORY, 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 455 zz 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S. STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lowpox, TAUCHNITZ’S Leresio PUBLICATIONS. 
of IMPCRTED AND AMERICAN 


Stock 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Sanqengss. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. “= 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


By H. W. LONGPELLOW. 
Forming Two Parts of the 


Riverside Literature Series. 


With Notes and Glossary, specially 
fitting it for use in schools. 


Price (of the Two Parts), 30 ets. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston. 


CABL SCHOENHOF, 


and school officers, for 


STUDENT'S EDITION 


STANDARD POETRY. 


With Notes W. J. Rours, A.M., and man 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE; the text 


correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS; the first 


complete Variorum ”’ edition. * 


SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON ; includ. 


ing The Lady of Shalott, The Miller’s Daughter* 
Oenone, The Palace of Art, Dream of Fair Wo- 
men, Morte d’Arthur, The Talking Oak, Locksley 
Hall, The Two Voices, The Brook, The Wellington 


Price of each volume, in cloth, 75 cents; to teachers 
on, cloth, 45 cents, 


For circulars, terms of introduction, etc., address 
J. R. OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 


41 az 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
MONROE'S Readers & Speilers., PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
AAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

BOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave.| 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


CHARLES OOLLINS, 


414 Broadway, + « « MEW YORK. 


Underhill’s New Table Book. bds. 
Adams's New Arithmetic. ed) 
Adawms’s Improved Arithmetic, . -65 
Coffia’s Conic Sections and Analytica 
Prostente Weck = 
ook 
Double Entry, 


- D. t. 
151 Wabash Ayv,, 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address' NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
«2 1 Hawley Street, Boston. Maas. 


JOHNSON’S 


UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


Is selling at Cut Rates. No competi- 
tion. 
Appleton’s, and at one-thir 


subjects than 
the cost, 
e want TEACHERS and experienced 


Contains more 


BUSINESS MEN in every county of 
this State. Other Cyclopwdias, ex- 
changed for Johnson’s, at 


panic prices. 
Address , 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO.,, 
11 Gamat Jones St., New York. 


National Subscripticon mey 
Oldest of the in the U.S, 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLus RATEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ry every kind at wholesale rates, 
A line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES arenes hand. Price-list on 
ool Supplies all kinds, 
HENRY D. NO & Co, 
18% Bromfield 8t.. Boston, Mass. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


i 


S. C 


HEADQUARTERS FOR es) * SED IN THE COURSE or READINGS FoR 1884—1885, 


805 Breadway, New VYeork. 


By Professor J. Appleton. $1.00. 
A Brief fils of Greece. Not to be ant by the 


classes of 1885, 1886, 1887). cts. 
Pre Greek Course in English. By Dr. Wil- 
kinson. (Not to be read , | the classes of 1885, 1886.) $1. 
College Greek Course. By Dr. Wilkinson. $1.00. 
Onpateraes Text-Book, No 56. Greek History. B 
1886, 1687). 10 ota. 
and Alexander. Ry Jacob Abbott. 
The ast of Speech. Volr. By Dr. cts. 
The Oharacter of Jesus, Bushnell. Cl. 60c.; pap, 40c. 
the Feer. Mrs. J. T. Fields. Pap. 2c. 
Reformation. By Bishop Harst. 


JAMES P. MAGEE 


38 Bromfield &t., Boston, 


FOR THE WHITE SEAL. 


arty 
BS ores oreau. 1 50. 
Life and Her Children. By Miss Buckley. $1.58.” 


FOR THE WHITE (CRYSTAL) SEAL FOR THE 
GRADUATES OF 1882, 1883, AND 1884, 


The Chantauquan. Required Readings. $1.50. 
The College Greek Course in English. $1.00. 
Chemistry. By Professor J. H. Appleton. $1.00. 
Character of Jesus. Bushnell. Cl., 60 cts.; pap., 40 cts. 
How to Help the Poor. By Mrs. J. T. Fields. 20c. 
History of the Reformation. By Bishop Hurst. 46 cts. 


Chautanqua Spare-Winute Cou rse,—Coure No.1 embraces 21 Home Co Beries Tracts 
and 2 
aqua Text Books, “Courses 25 Home College Berles enck, ‘Mach Come 


is given for 


Nos, 2, 3, and 4 embraces 
the reading of each Course, 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessenus in Physical 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessens in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jeunes’ Junier Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in L » 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


Educationa! Catalogue sent free on 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational A tus and Materials. 


ishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE GOLOR-SENSE. Adapted ty Boston 


anufacturers 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
a@” For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
399 tf 1 Park Street, BOSTON. 
42 Bleeker St. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
E ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


for ogues. 


PorTeR & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivailed Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


Can double their in- 
come by selling either 
‘f the two follow- 
ing sterling books: 


The Pioneer History of America. 


Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent I!lustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 


Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
For Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, address 
JONES BROS. & CO., Cincinnat!, Chicago, St. Louis. 


School Room Wall:Maps 


i4 & 16 
Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 


109 
Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 


‘| Song Greeting. 


Choirs, Conventions, Saying Classes 


HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


Ne better Books have appeared fer years 
than the following: 


Choral Worship. Chavon’ Book 
of 320 . 100 


Elements, with a capital collec- 
tion of Sacred and Secular music. 75 pages of the best 
Hymn Tunes. 110 pages of Anthems, and 30 pages of 

eous Concert 


usic. $1.00. Per Dozen, $9. 
W. O Perxrns and D. B. 
The Model Singer. Towner. A Book for 
SINGING CLASSES. 192 pages. 124 Graded Exer- 
cises, 57 Glees and Part Songs, 29 Hymn Tunes, 18 An- 
thems, and 4Chants, Abundant and usefal material 
for the Singing School Teacher. 60 cts. Per dos. $6. 


L. O. Emprsoyn. A new and 

extra fine song book for the 
‘*higher schools,’ meaning by that, Colleges, Technol- 
ogical and other special schools, Academies, Institutes, 
Seminaries, High and Normal Schools. 160 large oc- 
tavo Ee. rmonized songs of the highest order, 
both in words and music, classical in beauty and inter— 
esting to every one, Also exercises and solfeggios for 
voice culture. 60 cts. Per dozen $6.00. 

Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


@. P. PUTWAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
4g Series of Atlases (1 vols.), to $95 
The Elemen Series (30 vols.), 75 
The A jctence Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnam’s World’s 4.50 
Godwin’s Oyolo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Sc. 1.96 
Lefingwell’s Eng lassics 
Ireltand’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, 
Bascom’s Mental Sctence, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology. 1.56 
Le Duo’s Draw. us, 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 7 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


to the Publishers 


THE 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 

A New and EF Edition of t valuable k 
of this wor. 

In this book the author has presented the results of 
thirty-five years of successful experience in the school- 


room. It will be found a work of special value to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all, 


Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 


Not simply a Manual of 
the teacher in the instruction of Pri 
A MPLETE AND PRACTICAL GUIDE. 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 
By E. E. WHITE, A.M., LL.D. 


ons to teachers, but an exhaustive work containing the materials to be 
classes in number, 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIO, 


Sample cepy and Intreduction price, 60 cts. 


Introduction Price, $1.00. 


The preparation of this complete and full system of 


since all the difficult sentences of that most popular 
analyzed. The parsing 


eral years. The work is now offered to the public, not only as furnishing a simple 
representing to the eye the relation and dependence of the severu! parts of a sentence, but as a practical 


BEY TO HARVEY’S GRAMMAR, 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


Mailing Price, $1,235. 


ms has occupied the author, F. V. Inisu, for sev- 
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